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System of Heating ~ 
Noe | Heats Every Room Alike 


: Heats Economically 
Heats and Ventilates 


If you are a home builder you want the 
KELSEY in your new house because it is the 
most economical, most hygienic, most perfect 
Residence at Lancaster, Pa. Heated heat giving apparatus ever devised for 


wih KELSEY System. W.L. Price, . 
ee “Philadelphia. Avchiiect. Home, School and Church Heating 


The great battery of Zig-Zag Heat Tubes gives more than double the heating surfaces of an 
ordinary furnace, circulates more than double the amount of fresh, properly warmed air in your 
house, gives an individual heat generator for a cold or exposed room, and reduces your coal bills 
20 to 30 per cent. 

Kelsey Heating is better in every way than steam or hot water. It costs less to install, less 
for fuel and repairs. No leaky, rattling pipes, no unsightly radiators, no stuffy air heated over and 
over. Kelsey heating is the right kind of heating for small houses or large houses, churches and 
schools. Kelsey agents everywhere. 35,000 sold in American homes. 

BE. Fi hm _ N. Y. 
Se or 112 pag c ° 117-E, Fayette . Syra > Bee Be 
> ws hehe sng —_ Kelsey Heating Co. New York Office 
156-N. Fifth Avenue, New York 


























fitlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and willlssue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


Chartered by the State of. New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a_ similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a bonus 
and interest, at the expiration of two years, 


During its existence the company 
has insured property to the 


De GE scunsecdenctsacnqnnnees $23,353,407,439.00 
Received premiums thereon to the HOSE 
extent of . 
Paid losses during that period.... 
Issued certificates of prolits to SUPPORTERS 
dealers 83,811,450.00 
sy which there have been redeemed 76,439,840.00 WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
faving outstanding at present 
me 7,371,610.00 DURABLE STYLISH 
Interest paid COMFORTABLE 
amounts to 20,369,710.05 


On December 31, 1908, the assets WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
of the company amounted to.... 12,824,105.23 METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 
The profits of the company revert to the assured 

and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- THIS GUARANTY 

minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost COUPON- In Yellow 

of insurance, | : IS ATTACHED THIS WAY \pa= HOSE 
For such dividends, certificates are issued subject TO EVERY PAIR OF THE | SUPPORTER 





to dividends of interest until ordered te be redeemed _ c E 

in accordance with the charter, eR ERE SURE Se eae nea 
A. A. RAVEN, President. Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 5 AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS || 
. = v aN, acne : . ” 0c. ae 
CORNELI( S ELDERT, Vice-Presiden*. Mailed on receipt of price THE BUTTONS ANO 
SANFORD E. COBB, 2d Vice-President. CENSCD 
CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-President. GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |}/LOOP=ARE enc 
JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-President. BOSTON HOSE SUPPORTER 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS ONLY. | 
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Survey of the World 


The Tariff bill, as re- 
ported by the confer- 
ence committee, was 
passed -in the House last Saturday even- 
ing by a vote of 195 to 183. Two Demo- 
crats, Messrs. Broussard and Estopinal, 
both of Louisiana, voted for it. Nineteen 
Republicans, as follows, were counted in 
the negative: 

Minnesota—Davis, Lindbergh, Miller, Nye, 
Steenerson, Stevens, Volstead; Wisconsin— 
Carey, Lenroot, Nelson; Jowa—Haugen, Hub- 
bard, Woods; Kansas—Murdock; North -Da- 
kota—Gronna; Ohio—Keifer; Washington— 
Poindexter; Jilinois—Mann; New York— 
Southwick. 

Upon a motion to recommit the support 
ers of the bill had a margin of only five 
votes (186 to 191), and the motion would 
have been carried: if all the Democrats, 
those absent without pairs included, had 
voted for it- The motion was made by 
Mr. Payne, who did not wish to see it 
adopted. By making it he forestalled a 
similar Democratic motion, which would 
have specified instructions to the commit- 
tee. The debate was limited by a special 
rule, which was adopted with scarcely 
any opposition. This rule excluded points 
of order against provisions of the report- 
ed bill. [n this way the House overcame 
the difficulty presented by the committee’s 
adoption of shoe and leather duties lower 
than those for which either the Senate or 
the House had voted. At the beginning 
of the debate, Mr. Dalzell urged the Re- 
publicans to accept the report and thus 
open a new era of prosperity. Mr. Payne 
asserted, that it fully satisfied all the 
pledges of the party and of the President. 
Defending the new tax on corporation 
net earnings, Mr- Longworth said that 
the President had been ‘primarily re- 


Tariff Bill Passed 
in the House 


sponsible for it. Mr. Mann (Republican) 
opposed the bill because of its provisions 
concerning wood pulp and print paper. 
He asserted that the maximum rate 
would be enforced against Canada and 
that in this way the duty on wood pulp 
would be increased from $1.75 to $6.75 
per ton. Mr. Clark, the Democratic 
leader, said the President had been de- 
ceived and imposed upon. He produced 
a table showing that the bill increased the 
Dingley average ad valorem rate by at 
least 1.71 per cent. The President, he 
added, had exercised a potent influence 
with respect to certain rates, and could 
have accomplished much more if he had 
begun his work at an earlier day. Other 
Democrats questioned the President’s sin- 
cerity as an advocate of -downward re- 
vision. It is expected that the commit- 
tee’s report will be accepted in the Senate 
before the end of this week. The com- 
mittee reached a final agreement on the 
29th. Up to the last day, Mr. Taft had 
insisted upon free hides and certain other 
changes. -As the committee was not in- 
clined to report in accord with his views, 
he sent to Mr. Payne on the 2oth a letter 
in which these views concerning rough 
lumber, gloves and hosiery were clearly 
set forth. This caused action with which 
he is said to be satisfied. His remarks to 
visitors and journalists at the beginning 
of the week, however, had shown that he 
had no veto in mind. He then defended 
the bill in the main, and, if published re- 
ports are correct, held that the purpose of 
the revision should be to prevent an in- 
crease of present prices, rather than to 
cause a reduction of them. At first he 
had asked for free hides, petroleum, coal 
and iron ore. In the bill as reported and 
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passed, hides and petroleum were made 
free, but duties of 15 cents on ore and 45 
cents on coal were retained. The bill 
makes the net earnings tax I per cent. 
and gives authority for an issue of $290,- 
569,000 of Panama Canal bonds, at 3 per 
cent. It also contains the Senate’s pro- 
visions for maximum rates and for a Cus- 
toms Court. Mr. Payne’s report of the 
conference committee’s work to the 
House was accompanied by a long and 
elaborate review and defense. In a tabu- 
lar statement he used as a basis for com- 
parisons not the imports of dutiable 
goods and the values on them, but the 
values of-the leading commodities con- 
sumed, whether produced at home or 
abroad. 3 

Sd 


There was no settlement, last 
week, of the controversy of 
the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany with its.employees at McKee’s 
Rocks, Pa. In riots which took place on 
the 26th several persons were shot by 
deputies, but no one was mortally 
wounded. On the 31st, the company’s 
president for the first time consented to 


Labor 
Disputes 


deal with a committee representing the 
strikers, and some expected that an 
agreement would soon be reached. The 


company, however, regards with so 
much dissatisfaction the hostile attitude 
of the people of McKee’s Rocks and of 
the local press that it will probably move 
its works westward. Friends of Presi- 
dent Hoffstot say that the additional fac- 
tory which was to have been erected at 
McKee’s Rocks, at a cost of $2,500,000, 
will be built in Chicago, and that the 
present plant, representing an _invest- 
ment of $5,000,000, will be dismantled. 
——At Elwood, Ind., Judge Baker, of 
the Federal Court, has denied the appli- 
cation of the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company (a subsidiary of the 
Steel Corporation) for an injunction to 
restrain its employees who are on strike 
against an open shop, saying that the 
strikers have a right to organize, to quit 
work, and to maintain pickets so long as 
they do not interefere with the com- 
pany’s access to the labor market. The 
company, in a published review of its 
operations since July 1, says that the 
number of its mills in use has increased 
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from 113 to 124 in the sheet department, 
and from 80 to 114 in the tin plate de- 
partment, since the beginning of the 
strike. The statement:indicates that the 
strike is a failure. In Chicago, the 
street railway motormen and conductors 
have sought concessions from their em- 
ployers. These having been refused, 
special meetings were called by the union 
leaders at the beginning of the present 
week, and some predict that a general 
strike will be ordered. All differences 
between the Pittsburgh Coal Company 
and its employees have been amicably 
adjusted by President Lewis, of the 
United Mine Workers, who says that the 
recent short strike of 15,000 of the com- 
pany’s miners was ordered by the local 
officers.of the union without sufficient 
reason. 
wt 


There were polit- - 
ical riots’ of an 
alarming charac- 
ter on the 25th and 26th in Guadalajara, 
the second city of Mexico. President 
Diaz is a candidate for re-election, and 
he desires the re-election of the present. 
Vice-President, Ramon Corral. Many of 
the people prefer General Bernardo 
Reyes, formerly Minister of War and 
now Governor of Nuevo Leon. The 
riots were in his interest and against the 
Diaz Gevernment. They began when the 
Reyistas, as they are called, attacked 
and broke up a political meeting which 
was to be addressed by prominent sup- 
porters of Diaz and Corral. The mob, 
shouting “Down with Diaz,” afterward 
wrecked the hotel where the imported 
political orators had found shelter. 
Troops were called out, and in suppress- 
ing the riots seven persons were killed 
and thirty-five wounded. Two hundred 
arrests were made. General Reyes ex- 
presses much regret and says he does not 
seek office. He jis friendly to American 
interests, but supporters of Corral sharp- 
ly attack Americans, asserting that they 
are obtaining control of Mexico’s lands, 
mines, railroads and mianufactures—— 
An area of 1,000 square miles lying south 
of the capital was shaken by earthquakes 
on the. 30th and 31st. Chilpancingo, 
wrecked by earthquake two years ago, 
was partly destroyed. There was also 


Riots and Earthquakes 
in Mexico 
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great loss in Acapulco and several other 
cities. At Acapulco a tidal wave fol- 
lowed the first shock, and it is said that 
the fine harbor there has been injured by 
upheavals. It is estimated that 500 per- 
sons were killed. The shocks were felt 
in Mexico City, where the Cathedral suf- 
fered so much injury that it has been 
condemned. 
ed 


Te facilitate a reorganiza- 
— on. tion of the Cuban Cabinet, 
all the Ministers except one 

resigned on the 29th. Two or three had 
become detidedly unpopular, and changes 
were required in order that the two fac- 
tions of the dominant party might work 
together in peace. Two days later, the 
retiring Postmaster-General, Sefior No- 
darse, went to the house of Sefior Tor- 
riente, the editor of a satirical weekly, 
and shot him because of an offensive car- 
toon he had published. Dr. Guiteras,. 
the well-known sanitary expert, has re- 
signed as chief of the Havana Health 
Department, saying that inadequate ap- 
propriations make him unwilling to be 
responsible for the exclusion of yel- 
low fever. Gustavo Alonzo, lawyer 
and journalist, has been appointed di- 
rector of Cuba’s new national lottery. 
This is the office which was given up by 
Morua Delgado, the negro ex-president 

of the Senate, when he learned that all 
his subordinates had already been ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. With three drawings a month, the 
Government expects that the lottery’s 
annual receipts will be $8,000,000, yield- 
ing a profit of $2,000,000. Large orders 
for tickets have already been received 
from the United States, and it is said in 
Havana that local brokers will try to fill 
them, altho efforts to exclude the tickets 
will be made by our postal authorities. 
—William F. Willoughby, of Virginia. 

who has held office in Porto Rico since 
1901, first as Treasurer and recently as 
Secretary of State and President of the 
Executive Council, has been appointed 
‘Assistant Director of the Census, at 
_ Washington. The leaders of the dom- 
inant party in Porto Rico have asked the 
courts for an injunction to restrain the 
‘xecutive officers: from making expendi- 
ures under the recent act of Congress, 
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which duplicates the appropriations made 
for last year. ~ 


At the end of the trial, in 
Honolulu, of thirteen 
Japanese laborers who 
were leaders of the recent strike riots, the 
jury disagreed, standing seven for con- 
viction and five for acquittal. Hawaiian 
‘sugar planters have decided to make the 
experiment of importing laborers from 
Russia. A Russian capitalist, now in - 
Honolulu, has offered to assist, and forty 
Russian families will be placed upon 
one of the plantations———A party of 
about twenty-five United States Senators 
and Representatives will visit the Ha- 
waiian Islands, in response to a recent 
invitation from the insular Legislature, 
sailing from San Francisco on August 
24. Jikiri, the Moro outlaw whose 
band in the Philippines was recently ex- 
terminated, had sworn to kill one hun- 
dred men during his life. When he was 
killed by the soldiers he had nearly a 
hundred on his list of victims. 


& 


General Rafael Reyes, 
President of Colombia, 
now in Europe, sent his 
resignation to Bogota last week, and the 
Colombian Congress accepted it by unan- 
imous vote. He says he intends to re- 
main in Europe, where, it is reported, he 
will become a partner in a firm of bank- 
ers. Congress decided that there should 
be an election on August 3 to fill the va- 
cancy for the remaining year of his term. 
An election was offered by cable to Sefior 
Molina, formerly Minister of Finance, 
who is in London, but he declined. Like 
General Valencia, he prefers to be can- 
didate for the full term, a year hence. 

The quarrel about the arbitrator's 
award relating to the territory of Acre 
has been marked by no further hostile 


Pacific Islands 


Affairs in 
South America 


action. Argentina has adopted a waiting 


policy. At the capitals of Bolivia and 
Peru a peaceful settlement is predicted. 
There are indications that Chile has en- 
couraged Bolivia to reject the award: 
Peru’s Foreign Minister has published 
copies of telegrams which recently passed 
between Bolivia’s Government and the 
Bolivian representative at Santiago. 
These appear to prove that Chile, ‘while 
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urging that Argentina should be ap- 
peased, has encouraged Bolivia to stand 
out against Peru, even to the’ point of 
war. It is asserted that Chile offered to 
aid Bolivia with money and arms. In 
New York representatives of President 
Cabrera, of Guatemala, recently asked 
for the arrest of Edwin Emerson, a 
writer; on a charge of criminal libel, be- 
cause in an article contributed to an 
American magazine he had drawn a re- 
volting picture of Cabrera, asserting that 
he was a tyrant, guilty of many crimes. 
There was a hearing in court, and sev- 
eral witnesses for Emerson testified in 
confirmation of his assertions... By in- 
structions received from Cabrera, the ap- 
plication for Emerson’s arrest was with- 
drawn on the 30th, and the case was 
dropped. Emerson protested against 
this, saying he had arranged for the tes- 
timony of other and important witnesses. 


ed 


When the Government 


The Wrights 
Triumph 


specifications for an aero- 
plane were drawn up over 
a year ago they: were far in advance of 


anything that had been accomplished and 
believed by many to be impossible of ful- 
filment. The stipulations which the 
Wright brothers agreed to meet were that 
the flying machine should carry a pas- 
senger fof an hour in the air and 
that it should make a _ cross-coun- 
try flight of not less than five miles 
and return without stopping, at an aver- 
age rate of 40 miles an hour. The efforts 
made by Orville Wright to accomplish 
these feats at Fort Myer last year were 
checked by the falling of the machine, 
causing the death of the passenger and 
the injury of the aviator. This year 
the trials were repeated at the same place 
and the Government conditions were met. 
On July 27, Orville Wright, carrying 
Lieutenant Frank P. Lahm, of the Signal 
Corps,_as passenger, flew around the pa- 
rade ground for an hour and thirteen 
minutes, thus establishing a new long- 
distance record, a little ahead of that of 
his brother at Le Mans, France. On July 
30, Orville Wright, with Lieutenant Fou- 
lois, made a flight to Shuter’s Hill, near 
Alexandria, and return, over a rough and 
hilly country, where it would have been 
very dangerous to have landed if any- 
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thing had happened to the machine. The 
average time made was 42} miles an 
hour, tho on the return trip the rate was 
more than 47 miles an hour. Some time 
was lost by the aeroplane dropping into 
the valleys between the hills and having 
to rise again, and in being carried by a 
cross-wind to one side of the balloon 
which marked the end of the course. In 
crossing Four Mile Run, the aeroplane 
was at a height of nearly 500 feet. The 
Government agreed to purchase the aero- 
plane at $25,000, with a bonus of $2,500 
for every mile of speed made above 40 
an hour. This will give the Wrights, 
therefore, a price of $30,000.*——A new 
world record with the aeroplane was 
made by Roger Sommer in a Farman bi- 
plane at Chalons, by remaining in the air 
an hour and fifty minutes, at an average 
height of 80 feet. Hubert Latham 
made a second attempt to fly across the 
English Channel, expecting to descend at 
London. He had almost accomplished 
the passage and was within two miles of 
Dover when his engine failed as before 
and he dropped into the sea, slightly in- 
juring himself by the fall———Many en- 
tries have been made for the aeronautic 
contest at Rheims for the week of August 
22. Fifteen aeroplanists will contest for 
the prizes, America being represented by 
Glenn H. Curtiss. Prizes are offered for 
speed, for height, for,endurance and for 
number of passengers carried. 


As the news of the disastrous 
defeat and slaughter of the 
Spanish troops on the Riff 
coast leaked out, the opposition to the 
war in Morocco increased all over Spain, 
and in many places the calling out of the 
reserves was the occasion of mutiny and 
riot. The most serious disturbances 
were in Catalonia, the industrial section 
of Spain, where revolutionary tenden- 
cies have manifested themselves with in- 
creasing frequency of late. It has been 
a gathering place for Carlists, Anti- 
Clericals, Republicans, Laborites, Social- 
ists and Anarchists, who are agreed in 
their opposition to the Government,- 
however much they may differ in other 
respects. It seems to have been a spon- 
taneous combustion of all these inflam- 
mable elements of its heterogeneous 
population which set Barcelona in flames 


Rioting in 
Barcelona 
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last week. In how far and by whom the 
rebellious movement was organized is 
not yet clear, for the censorship has been 
strict and no authentic details of the dis- 
orders have been made public. It is 
naturally to be suspected that the Car- 
lists, the strongest anti-dynastic party, 
had a hand in it in order to give a 
chance to the young pretender, Don 
Jaime, who recently succeeded to the 
claims of his father, Don Carlos, but the 
Carlists are strongly clerical, while the 
mob of Barcelona directed its fury pri- 
marily against the churches and con- 
vents. The outbreak began on Monday 
with the declaration of a general strike. 
Shops were closed, the streets _barri- 
caded, and communication with the rest 
of the country cut off by the destruction 
of railroads and bridges by dynamite. 
The civil authorities were powerless and 
the country had been drained of its 
troops for the Moroccan campaign. At 
the most 8,000 soldiers could be mus- 
tered to protect the city and of these 
many refused to fire on the mob. 
Churches were sacked and burned, the 
priests being hunted thru the streets or 
murdered at the steps of the altar. The 
convents and parochial schools of the 
city and vicinity were most of them de- 
stroyed. The nuns who tried to escape 
from the burning buildings were driven 
back into the flames by the stoning of 
the surrounding mob. As in the Paris 
Commune, women took an active part in 
the work of incendiarism and in the de- 
fense of the houses and_ barricades 
against the military. A mob of 10,000 
marched thru the streets singing the 
“Marseillaise” and bearing aloft on their 
pikes the heads and charred limbs of 
nuns and priests. The Government de- 
clared martial law in the disaffected 
provinces and later extended it to the 
whole country. The troops in Barce- 
lona were reinforced and by the aid of 
artillery and cavalry gradually gained 
control of the streets, driving the mob 
from barricade to barricade. The mili- 
tary governor was instructed “to act piti- 
lessly,” and it appears that he carried out 
his instructions literally. Court martials 
were in continuous session on Friday 
ind Saturday and it is said that over a 
iundred of the prisoners were con- 
lemned and executed. The number who 
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fell in the street fighting is estimated at 
two or three thousand. According to the 
latest reports the city is subdued, but the 
republican flag is still flying in many of 
the towns of Catalonia, and it will be a 
difficult task to restore order to the 
whole province. 


a 


The only news from the 
Riff Coast comes thru 
Spanish official sources and 
is so cautiously censored that no accurate 
idea of the situation can be qbtained, but 
it is apparent from what has been given 
out that the Spanish suffered during the 
fighting of the last of July much more 
severely than was at first supposed. The 
railroad line running from Melilla to the 
mines was cut by the Moors on July 27. 
Several hundred yards of the track was 
torn up. In the effort to restore com- 
munication with the outpost a convoy 
was sent out under General Pintos. In 
passing thru a defile in the mountains the 
Spanish troops were attacked on both 
sides by Kabyles in ambuscade and were 
driven back with a terrific slaughter. 
General Pintos, three colonels, two cap- 
tains, twenty-two other officers and a 
thousand men were killed. The wound- 
ed number at least, 1,500. The hippo- 
drome has been converted into a hospital 
and-is overcrowded. The retreat, it ap- 
pears, was a disorderly race for shelter, 
every man for himself. One of the col- 
onels was killed at his own request by a 
private rather than fall into the hands of 
the enemy for torture. Some of the 
Spanish soldiers refused to fight and 
others insisted upon placing their officers 
in the firing line, which accounts for the 
heavy mortality among the officers. Gen- 
eral Marina has now about 24,000 troops 
at Melilla, but states that he must have 
75,000 men before he attempts any ad- 
vance movement against the Moors. 
Spanish gunboats take part in the fight- 
ing by long-range bombardment and en- 
deavor without much success to prevent 
the blockade runners from supplying the 
natives with ammunition. An army of 
6,000 Moors is reported to have attacked 
the island fortress of Alhucemas, on the 
coast, five miles east of Cape Morro, and 
thirty-five miles west of Melilla. The 
Sultan of Morocco, Mulai Hafid, refuses 
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to intervene in favor of the Spanish, for 
the Kabyles in their most peaceful mo- 
ments have been reluctant to acknowl- 
edge his supremacy, and the Sultan has 
never agreed to the*mining concession 
which the Spanish Government obtained 
from the loca! authorities and is now en- 
deavoring to hold by force of arms. 


x 


The evacuation of Crete by the 
protecting Powers — Great 
Britain, France, Italy and 
Russia, took place on July 25, according 
to the program. The four flags were 
hauled down and the troops embarked. 
Each of the Powers will maintain a war- 
ship in Suda Bay for the present—— 
The Ministry of M. Briand was accept- 
ed by the French Chamber of Deputies 
by a vote of confidence of 306 to 46. 
The new Premier stated his policy in a 
practical, straightforward manner which 
made a good impression. He empha- 
_sized the necessity of peaceful, orderly 
progress and said: 

“In the forefront of the preoccupations of 
the Government is the voting of the budget. 
Regarding social legislation the Government 
will endeavor to realize before the end of the 
present Parliament the scheme for work- 
men’s pensions. It will then extend a complete 
system of social insurance to the agricultural, 
commercial and industrial workers.” 

The French courts have decided in favor 
of the contention of the Government that 
employees of the state are not entitled 
to form militant unions. Sixteen em- 
ployees of the Department of Posts and 
Telegraphs, who during” the recent 
strike applied for legalization of such a 
union, were fined $3.20 each and the 
union ordered dissolved. Osaka, one 
of the most important manufacturing 
cities of Japan, was destroyed by fire on 
July 31. The greater part of the city was 
composed of wooden buildings placed 
close together and on account of the 
high wind and the draft, it was impos- 
sible to check the conflagration after it 
had once made headway. The devas- 
tated area is over four miles square and 
among the buildings destroyed are the 
stock exchange, factories and the fa- 
mous Buddhist temple. The prompt 
and unconventional action of President 
Taft in telegraphing directly to the 
Regent, Prince Chun, asking for a share 
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in the proposed foreign loan, has created 
a great deal of excitement in China and 
in European financial circles. The 
French, German and British bankers 
who have completed the arrangements 
for the loan have offered American 
financiers a part in it, but are unwilling 
to admit them to an equal share and 
privileges. The German Bank in Pekin 
is urging the Chinese authorities to sign 
the papers without regard to the Amer- 
ican protest——-The British Govern- 
ment has succumbed to the demand for 
a larger navy, and on July 26 Reginald 
McKenna, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
announced that the construction of four 
new Dreadnoughts, which was left op- 
tional, will be undertaken at once. The 
referendum taken by the Miners’ Con- 
federation of Great Britain, decided in 
favor of a national strike by a vote of 
518,361 for and 62,980 against the strike. 
The date for the English strike is fixed 
for September 1. The Scotch colliers, 
however, in whose support the strike is 
ordered, may leave work immediately 
and will receive $2.50 a week from the 
Confederation. The question in dispute 
is the proposed reduction in the Scotch 
coal mines of 12 cents a day on the pres- 
ent rate of wages of $1.50. Madar Lal 
Dhingra, the Indian student who killed 
Sir Curzon Wyllie and Dr. Lalcaca, was 
found guilty and sentenced to death in a 
trial of less than an hour at the Old ~ 
Bailey Police Court. The prisoner made 
no defense except to claim that he was 
inspired by patriotic motives. and was 
proud to have the honor of laying down 
his life for his country. A. F. Horsley, 
who printed the /ndian Sociologist, was 
sentenced to four months’ imprisonment 
for publishing a seditious newspaper. 

The Czar of Russia, paying an offi- 
cial visit to France on the yacht “Stand- 
art,” landed at Cherbourg with the 
Czarina and took tea with President 
Falliéres at the central fort. On account 
of the animosity shown to the Czar by 
the French radicals on the occasion of 
his visit and the danger of an attempt at 
assassination, the “Standart” is sur- 
rounded by a double ring of naval ves- 
sels and the city is filled with detectives 
and police. Similar precaution will be 
taken when the Czar goes to England on 
August 2. 
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HIS is the great 
seal of the Uni- 
versity of Minne- 
sota. The field 
is quartered and 
equal space as- 
signed to the 

lamp representing 
the humanities, the telescope representing 
pure science, the plow representing ap- 
plied science, and the palette and brushes 
representing the fine arts. But heraldry 
is as fallacious'a guide to character as 
palmistry, and, if the arms of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota are to convey a 
correct impression of the institution as 
it now is, they should be changed to the 
following design: The 
plow very large, the 
telescope small, the 
lamp still smaller, and 
the palette altogether 
absent. 
This unsymmetrical 
development, charac- 
teristic to some extent of the State uni- 
versities generally, should not be too 
hastily condemned. It is rather credit- 
able and encouraging than otherwise, 
because it indicates that the univer- 
sities that have gone West have grown 
up with the country, devoting them- 
selves rightly, tho too exclusively, 
to the primary and immediate needs 


of the locality. The fact that the State 
universities have their roots deep in the 
soil is the best assurance that they will 
maintain a stable growth and in due 
time blossom in art and be fruitful in 
new knowledge. 

The question arises whether that time 
is not now due, whether the State uni- 
versities are not now big enough and 
rich enough and old enough to demon- 
strate their ability to cultivate the more 
recondite and less obviously useful 
branches as successfully as do endowed 
institutions. This is fundamentally a 
question whether art, literature and sci- 
ence in their highest forms can thrive 
under a democratic régime or must have 
patronistic support. In undergraduate 
instruction the State universities have 
proved their competency. In creative 
work their capability is still disputable. 

The realization that the State univer- 
sity is now on trial and must demon- 
strate its equality with other institutions 
in this respect or cease to claim it, has 
led, in the last few years, to a deter- 
mined effort on the part of many of 
them to secure recognition and support 
for research as an essential function of 
the university. This effort has resulted 
in the organization of graduate schools, 
the foundation of research fellowships, 
and in a few cases professorships, the 
publication of periodicals and series of 
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monographs, the enlargement of libra- 
ries, and the appropriation of money 
openly and specifically for research. 
Such investigation as had been previ- 
ously carried on in Western universities 
had been due to the initiative and energy 
of individuals, for which the university 
authorities deserved little credit and in- 
deed were not inclined to claim any. The 
regents generally regarded scientific re- 
search as a private fad of a professor, 
like collecting etchings or playing the 
piano, and they rarely interfered with it 
so long as he delivered full tale of teach- 
ing and administration and did not ask 
for money. The signal exception to this 
attitude has been agriculture, where the 
money came from the Federal instead 
of State government. The experiment 
station funds were given explicitly for 
research and the influence of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, ex- 
erted thru the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, has been to check the tendency. to 
spend fhe money on teaching, demon- 
stration and trivial experimentation, and 
to encourage the station men to attack 
difficult and fundamental problems of 
biology and chemistry, even tho the 
practical results were remote and doubt- 
ful. And now original research along 
agricultural lines is further endowed by 
the Adams Act of 1906, which appro- 
priates $30,000 a year to each State 
specifically for that purpose. It happens 
that new methods of experimentation 
have been recently developed that open 
out attractive and hitherto impenetrable 
fields of investigation, such as heredity 
and physiological chemistry, whose sci- 
entific value, in my opinion, is not les- 
sened by the fact that they have a most 
important bearing upon human life and 
industries. I said “it happens,” but 
there is nothing accidental about it. It 
always happens so when a determined 
and persistent attack is made on any of 
Nature’s fastnesses. 

The impulse for research in the colle- 
giate departments in the State univer- 
sities came from two directions, by con- 
vection from the Eastern institutions, 
primarily Johns Hopkins, and by con- 
duction from the agricultural experi- 
ment station where this formed a part 
of the university. In Minnesota com- 
paratively little has been done in re- 
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search except in the agricultural depart- 
ment until recently. The graduate school 
was first definitely organized in 1905, 
and then the regents permitted it only 
on condition that it was not to cost any- 
thing. 

The apparent backwardness of Minne- 
sota in this, as in some other respects, is 
easily understood when we consider its 
youth and rapid growth. More than 
half its alumni have been graduated in 
the last five years. Every building on 
the campus has been erected since Presi- 
dent Northrop took control twenty-five 
years ago. 

The character of State universities 
may in fact be told pretty closely by their 
age, for in their life history they are 
much alike. This may be diagram- 
matically exprest as follows: First a col- 
lege or academy of the Eastern type is 
transplanted to Western wilds, usually 
under denominational auspices ; it strug- 
gles for existence in the unfriendly en- 
vironment; the State adopts it; it re- 
ceives extensive but unproductive en- 
dowments in land, and these are mostly 
sacrificed in the effort to keep up ex- 
penses; the State comes to the rescue 
with small but regular appropriations ; 
an agricultural college is established by 
the Morrill Act of 1868, either as an ally 
or a rival of the State university; the 
university in the late eighties begins 
spontaneously to grow in geometrical 
progression; professional schools, espe- 
cially engineering, develop; the connec- 
tion with the State becomes closer; the 
institution takes on new functions, re- 
ceives unprecedentedly liberal appropria- 
tions, and becomes conscious that it is a 
real university, with all the honors and 
responsibilities that come with maturity. 
Into this outline sketch might be painted 
the portrait of almost any of the State 
universities of the West. 

As Prof. Guido Marx has shown,* the 
curves representing the number of stu- 
dents are astonishingly similar in the 
case of American institutions of higher 
education, whatever their character and 
location. There is a normal increase in 
attendance corresponding to the. growth 
in population until about 1885, when the 
curve takes a sudden leap upward, and 
in the case of the State universities as- 


*Science, May 14, 1909. 
























sumes a parabolic form. The curve for 
German universities shows the same 
peculiarity, with the sudden upward 
bend occurring at 1871. This is easily 
referable to the consolidation of the em- 
pire, but in the United States there was 
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- asked in different universities why the 
attendance increased suddenly along in 
the latter half of the eighties, I have 
been referred to some change in the local 
conditions. “Oh, that was when we got 
a new president,” or “Tshat was the year 

















CYRUS NORTHROP, 
President of the University .of Minnesota. 


no such political revolution in 1885, and 
[ have not found any one who could ex- 
plain satisfactorily why a boom in higher 
education should have struck the coun- 
try at that particular time, Where I have 


ous.” 
years difference between Harvard and 


of the big corn crop,” or “The new 


school law came into effect then,” or 
“The Legislature was unusually gener- 
But there is only two or three 
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California in the date when the curve 
starts upward, and it is obvious that 
when Eastern and Western institutions, 
private-and public, high schools and uni- 
versities, classical colleges and techno- 
logical schools, are affected almost 
simultaneously in the same way, the 
fundamental cause must be a general, 
not a local one. 

There is, however, a marked differ- 
ence between the Eastern endowed and 
the Western State universities. The 
growth which started in both classes of 
institutions about the same time has 
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of maturity, not on its size, and this, as 
1 said, can be told approximately by its 
age. The four large universities of the 
Middle West seem to many people very 
much alike; in fact, hardly to be distin- 
guished, but they are readily classified 
by their date of foundation: 


University of Mochiesht < .. o.65 oS. 6 cece 1837 
University of Wisconsin ................. 1848 
Ueeveraney OF SUUNONE 6 a5 cc iscc cnc siseses 1867 
University of Minnesota ................. 1868 


The oldest of these, the University of 
Michigan, is growing as fast as the oth- 
ers, but has assumed a more mature and 
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been in most cases slackened or checked 
in the former, while in the latter it has 
been continuously accelerated, and its 
limit is not yet in sight. There is a 
period in the life of a boy when his de- 
velopment seems purely physical. For a 
few years he does nothing but grow. 
This period, called by paidologists *“the 
adolescent plateau,” has its counterpart 
in the life of a State university, and in 
comparing them with the more mature 
Eastern institutions this must be borne 
in mind. The character of a State uni- 
versity depends primarily on its stage 


defined character. I do not mean to say 
that it has reached the limit of its powers 
and settled down to a quiet and peaceful 
old age. On the contrary I ascribe its 
comparative inactivity in recent years to 
the accidental dominance of the genru 
or Elder Statesmen, and I believe that it 
will develop greatly in the near future. 
The University of Wisconsin, younger 
than Michigan and smallest of the four, 
has in some respects outstripped the rest, 
and has certainly passed thru its period 
of immaturity. The universities of IIli- 
nois and Minnesota being practically of 
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the same age are more alike than the 
rest, for they are in about the same stage 
of evolution. They are, in fact, just 
emerging from the adolescent plateau, 
and actually remind the visitor of a lusty 
and overgrown youth whose clothes are 
too small for him, who has not full con- 
trol over his voice and limbs, and who 
has not quite decided whether to be a 
preacher or a pirate or a locomotive en- 
gineer. 

But dropping such fanciful impres- 
sions and getting down to plain figures, 
the University of Minnesota is third in 
size of the universities of the United 
States. The registration last fall was as 
follows, leaving out the summer students 
as of uncertain status: 


aR se ele BESS AN iti preteen ares 4,637 
RIN: f eawiteits veka nae sib b Set kineeen 4,540 
NNT Oo carl gen coads eee 4,355 
OO BR ee 4,330 


If we take academic students alone 
Minnesota is still third, with Harvard 
and Michigan above it. In the last 
twenty years the attendance at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has increased more 
than twelve times as fast as the popula- 
tion of the State. Its law, medical and 
agricultural schools have gained more 


students in the last six years than any 


other of the fourteen universities here 
considered. 

In considering enrollment statistics we 
must take them for just what they mean, 
no more, no less. A university of 4,000 
is influencing directly twice as many 
persons as one of 2,000. It has double 
the chance of catching a great genius. 
But the units compared in registration 
figures are not at all of the same value. 
We are counting heads without regard 
to what they contain. A student in the 
Agricultural School of the University of 
Minnesota is a very different sort of an 
individual and is doing a very different 
kind of work from a graduate student at 
Johns Hopkins who may have had ten 
years’ more schooling. In fact Johns 
Hopkins spends on the average five 
times as much a year on the instruction 
of a student as Minnesota does.* The 
expenditure per student for instruction 
is less in Minnesota than in any other of 





*The figures are $324 and $66 respectively, ob- 
tained by dividing the sum of the salaries of the in- 
structional staff by the total number of students. 
See Bulletin 2, Carnegie Foundation, and Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT, January 7, 1909. 
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the fourteen universities, owing to the 
fact that the classes are large, the facul- 
ty are overworked and underpaid and 
there is comparatively little graduate 
work done. 

In comparing the number of students 
of the different universities those in the 
School (not the College) of Agriculture 
at Minnesota should properly be exclud- 
ed, for they are barely of high-school 
grade. Subtracting the number of stu- 
dents in the School, about 850, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota ranks seventh in- 
stead of third in total attendance. The 
School of Agriculture is under the cir- 
cumstances a perfectly legitimate branch 
of the work of the university and one of 
its most original and interesting features, 
but in statistical comparisons it is neces- 
sary to leave it out. A similar deduction 
tho a very much smaller one has to be 
made in the case of Wisconsin. 

The University of Minnesota, as we 
have seen, has become in a remarkably 
short time one of the greatest universi- 
ties in the United States, and circum- 
stances seem to favor its continued and 
increased prosperity. In the first place, 
its location gives it exceptional oppor- 
tunities. In considering the relative 
growth of American universities in re- 
cent years it is apparent that a State uni- 
versity has an advantage over an en- 
dowed university and a university in a 
large city an advantage over one in the 
country. The University of Minnesota 
as the only State university in a large 
city, with the possible exception of Cali- 
fornia, combines these advantages. The 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul with 
a total population now of about 550,000 
will in themselves support a large univer- 
sity. Location at a State capital is also 
a great advantage to a university. The 
campus of the university is not quite so 


neighborly to the State House as is the, 


case at Madison, but it is close enough 
so the legislators and other officials can 
become personally acquainted with the 
work of the institution and may in the 
future receive the aid of the faculty in 
administrative affairs as is done in Wis- 
consin. The university has a clear field 
inside the State and a good chance out- 
side. It is not, like the State University 
of Ohio, encompassed by a host of other 
colleges. It has not as in Michigan been 
separated from its colleges of agriculture 
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and mining. To the westward it has no 
competitors of its size and standing 
until the Pacific coast is reached. Of 
course eventually the Missouri valley and 
the Rocky Mountain States will develop 
their own universities of similar charac- 
ter, but in the meantime the University 
of Minnesota could draw largely from 
the western half of the United States for 
advanced work. As a mere matter of 
financial policy it would pay Minnesota 
to bring its graduate and professional 
schools quickly into the front rank be- 
cause students from other States con- 
tribute to the revenues of the university 
as well as add to its reputation. That 
the university will receive adequate sup- 
port seems to be assured, for Minnesota 
will be one of the richest and most popu- 
lous States and the last two Legislatures 
have shown a disposition to recognize the 
growing needs of the institution. In- 
cluding all its sources of income, State 
tax and special appropriations, Federal 








funds, student fees, endowment, etc., the 
University of Minnesota will have for 
spending during the coming biennium 
about $3,700,000. The. university has 
been more fortunate than other State 
universities in retaining a larger portion 
of its early land grants. These contain 
extensive iron ore deposits and accord- 
ing to the estimate of the State Auditor 
they will eventually be worth thirty or 
forty million dollars. 

Times have changed since President 
Northrop became the head of the univer- 
sity a quarter-century ago. Then the 
Regents thought themselves fortunate to 
have a building appropriation of $30,000 
a year for six years, and the President 
of the Board said that he thought Min- 
nesota would be greatly displeased if the 
university did not with that sum build 
all the buildings it would ever need. 
There were then two buildings, both 
since destroyed by fire. Now there are 
twenty-three buildings on the campus, as 
many more belonging to the agricultural 
college, and the recent Legislature au- 
thorized the erection of ten new build- 
ings. At the first commencement of his 
administration President Northrop hand- 
ed out nineteen diplomas; last com- 
mencement there were 550. Practically 
all of the 6,300 living alumni have, there- 
fore, been educated by him. “Educated 
by him” is here to be understood with 
some literalness, for President Northrop 
is known and loved by a large proportion 
of the students, which is more than can 
be said of every president of a great uni- 
versity nowadays. In his address at the 
Yale bicentennial he said: “I would 
rather have the glory which rests upon 
the memory of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
than the halo which encircles the proud- 
est don of Oxford.” This glory he has 
attained, and it may well be considered 
the equivalent of the glory of making a 
scientific discovery, of writing a great 
book, of being the ambassador of the na- 
tion or of revolutionizing an educational 
system. Sometimes one can get a 
glimpse of a president as seen thru stu- 
dents’ eyes from the college publications. 
I quote one stanza from a poem in the 
Gopher of 1901, which is rather differ- 
ent in tone from what usually appears 
in class annuals: 
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“When Prexy prays 
Our heads all bow, 
A sense of peace 
Smoothes every brow, 
Our hearts deep stirred 
No whispers raise, 
At chapel time 
When Prexy prays.” 

Somewhat the same sentiment is ex- 
pressed in the following lines from the 
Alumni Weekly of this year: 

“In Prexy’s face 
Are many stories—some of them are glad, 

Told in a smile for youthful joy and mirth; 

And some of them are tender, having birth 
In tears of sympathy when hearts are sad. 
Power, strength and comfort, all are there, 

And even a dim soft shadow, sorrow’s trace. 
With these the hand of Time has set Love’s seal 

In Prexy’s face.” 

President Eliot retires from office but 
little in advance of President North- 
rop, at the same age, seventy-five, 
and the two universities are not far 
from the same size, yet the mode and 
character of the influence exerted by the 
two men and the way they are regarded 
by their students and faculty form an 
interesting contrast. The contrast is, 
however, scarcely greater than between 
President Northrop and his own univer- 
sity. It is curious to see how an im- 
mense Western State university has 
grown up under a man of the type of 
the New England college president. I 
fancy he must at times have looked upon 
it as an ugly duckling when it showed a 
disposition to develop characteristics 
very different from dear old Yale. But 
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while he has stood stanchly for his own 
ideals of education and culture, he has 
retained a remarkable degree of open- 
mindedness, and met new conditions and 
demands with a certain good-humored 


tolerance that has gone far to keep the. 


institution free from the growing pains 
incident to such rapid development. His 
attitude toward innovations is best ex- 
prest in his own words by a quotation 
from his last annual report, where, in 
speaking of the addition of accounting 
and insurance to the curriculum, he 
says: 

“This is only one of the many subjects that 
are continually appealing for special recogni- 
tion either by the establishment of new chairs 
or the introduction of new specialists to deal 
with new courses. Practically there is no end 
to the possible demands of this kind. But there 
is a limit to the University’s ability to estab- 
lish and maintain new chairs—and it is not 
wise to search very much for opportunities to 
expand. It is wise for all departments to do 
the best work they can and in the most 
thoro way with the forces at their command. 
Such new subjects as may present themselves 
as desirable additions to the curriculum the 
Regents will entertain as hospitably always as 
the funds of the University will permit.” 

The president is no doubt wise in re- 
sisting the easily besetting sin of West- 
ern universities, the disposition to mul- 
tiply courses, departments and schools, 
regardless of needs and means, the tend- 
ency to expand like 4 bubble, merely 
superficially. But this attitude of wait- 
ing for something to turn up and force 
itself in is very different from that of 
rival institutions, like Wisconsin and 
Illinois, which are hustling to find new 
ways of making themselves useful, like 
an office boy who has just got a job. 

Like a manufacturer who has built up 
a big business by his own exertions, 
President Northrop does his office work 
in his head. He has a distaste for red 
tape of all kinds, especially the elaborate 
circulatory system of reports, memo- 
randa and acknowledgments which is 
the pride of the modern expert in ad- 
ministration. The burning questions of 
vertical versus horizontal filing, of wet 
copying versus dry copying, and the 
claims of rival card indexes, do not in- 
terest him, for he has no use for any of 
them. A half interest in a leisurely 
typewriter suffices for his formal corre- 
spondence, and he much prefers a face 
to face and heart to heart talk with a 
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professor or student to using a tele- 
phone or any other kind of intermediary 
mechanism. There are no halberdiers 
or grooms of the antechamber to. protect 
his dignity or time. It is not necessary 
to negotiate an, interview in advance; 
you cannot even send in your card, be- 
cause there is nobody to take it. You 
turn to the right after you pass thru the 
Doric porch of the library building, the 
office door is open and he will be glad 
to see you. But you cannot stay after 
10:30 a. m., for he has an imperative en- 
gagement at that hour. Then he locks 
his office door and goes down the corri- 
dor to the little side entrance to the plat- 
form of the chapel, where a dozen of the 
faculty and one or two hundred students 
are assembled. This is, I believe, the 
only one of the larger State universities 
where daily chapel exercises are held. 
The attendance is voluntary, and that it 
keeps up as well as it does is due chiefly 
to President Northrop’s practical, ear- 
nest and humorous talk on life in the 
university—and out of it. For it must 
not be inferred from what I have said 
that the president does not know what is 
going on in his big, complicated institu- 
tion, and have a hand in it all. What 
puzzles me is how he runs things with- 
out any of the usual administrative ma- 
chinery. His successor will not be able 
to. This year marks the end of the 
patriarchal régime in the university. 
The new president will be of necessity 
more of a constitutional sovereign and 
bureaucrat. 

The reason why the State universities 
seem so alike is because undergraduate 
instruction is much the same every- 
where, and the Western States were 
alike at first in population, conditions 
and educational needs. But as the uni- 
versities add higher departments of re- 
search and technology and come into 
closer touch with the life of their people, 
they will differentiate as the States are 
differentiating. In pioneer days every 
town believed itself destined to become 
“the railroad center of the West,” and 
did not hesitate to say so, and every 
county claimed to raise everything from 
sugar cane to winter wheat. But the 
days when aspiration radiated equally in 
all directions have passed. If a county 
can boast of a soil which has a national 
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reputation for some one crop, say musk- 
melons or sugar beets, and can besides 
raise enough garden truck to supply the 
local needs, it is tolerably well satisfied 
with itself nowadays. We may hope 
for a similar specialization and limita- 
tion of ambitions in Western institutions 
of higher education, State, and inde- 
pendent. Colleges used to be employed 
like railroads and court houses to boom 
towns. I can remember when a town 
was regarded as having made a promis- 
ing and creditable showing if at the end 
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to his presbytery, conference or associa- 
tion, the name may be varied at pleasure, 
that the year had been a prosperous one 
for his department. ‘We have estab- 
lished three universities and have the 
logs ready for a fourth.” That would 
have been all right if a Mark Hopkins 
and a student could have been found for 
every log, but the supply of both was too 
limited to permit the survival of all the 
colleges so optimistically started. Still 
we have no reason to regret the educa- 
tional lavishness of our forefathers. 

















FOLWELL HALL. 
The main collegiate building of the university. 


of its fifteenth year it could boast of 
25,000 inhabitants, two daily papers, 
three universities, four banks and thir- 
teen churches. The tourist of today will 
sometimes see from his car window a 
pretentious looking building standing by 
itself on the prairie miles away from 
town or city, and if he inquires of a local 
passenger he may be told that it was the 
Continental University, established to 
raise the price of lots in Snooks’s Addi- 
tion. There is a story told—but this was 
before my day—of a Chairman of the 
Committee on Education, who reported 


Many seeds have to be sown to get a 
single stalk, and there is only one way 
to tell the stony from the fertile ground. 
The chief harm was the temporary 
degradation of the word “university,” 
but this was soon rehabilitated, and 
Eastern colleges, which used to disdain 
the name, were glad to adopt it. The 
struggle for existence has been severe 
and full of hardship for individuals, but 
beneficial to the community, for the 
strife for students has brought into the 
college circle a larger proportion of the 
population than used to be thought pos- 
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sible. Some of these hastily planted in- 
stitutions have become State universi- 
ties; some rival the State universities in 
size and standing; others are finding 
their places as colleges or academies. 
The weeding-out process is just now 
very active under the influence of the 
General Education Board, which, having 
at its command about $53,000,000 to 
give away, is able to enforce its judg- 
ment as to which colleges are fittest to 
survive. It is popularly believed that 
the secretary of the board sets his com- 
passes by the hundred mile mark on the 
map of a State and then covers it with 
tangential circles, and the college that 
is nearest the center of a circle gets the 
money. This has a beneficial effect in 
two ways: it insures a more even cover- 
ing of the territory and it causes the col- 
leges to decide upon their proper func- 
tion and to seek out their true sphere of 
influence. Their relation to the large 
universities is also rapidly being defined. 

The differentiation of the State uni- 
versities will not be forced by such out- 
side influences, nor by competition with 
one another, for this practically affects 
only the higher departments. But the 
newer States begin to show peculiar char- 
acteristics as the population and indus- 
tries become more settled, and these char- 
acteristics will appear in their universi- 
ties. If there is anything at all in either 
of the once dominant theories, that the 
history of a people is determined by its 
climate or by its race, the State universi- 
ties will bring forth different kinds of 
scientists, authors and artists. For ex- 
ample, the University of Minnesota is as 
strongly Scandinavian as the University 
of Wisconsin is German. A stranger 
could tell which campus he was on by 
the easy and pleasant method of sitting 
on the fence at the noon hour and 
watching the girls go by. In Minneapo- 
lis he would see many who could play 
the role of the Viking’s daughter with- 
out any making up. In Madison he 
would be struck by the number of Ger- 
mans, not the dumpy rosy kind, but the 
tall, long-faced brunette type. For lack 
of an adequate anthropological vocabu- 
lary I fear I do not make myself clear 
on this point, but I suggest some of the 
‘enterprising young sociologists in these 
universities take the question as a thesis 
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subject. In the foreign-born population 
of Wisconsin the Germans outnumber 
the Scandinavians two to one; in Min- 
nesota this ratio is exactly reversed. 

Scandinavians claim to have produced 
more great men in proportion to the 
population than any other race except 
the Greeks.- Their percentage of illit- 
eracy is the lowest of any in Europe. 
In the Western schools in general the 
Scandinavian students, like the Jews 
in the East, have the enviable repu- 
tation for getting to the top of the 
class and carrying off any medals, prizes 
and scholarships that may be available. 
We have, therefore, a right to expect 
that the University of Minnesota, which 
has now almost as many students of 
Scandinavian descent as the University 
of Upsala, will contribute more than its 
quota of names to future American bio- 
graphical dictionaries. 

The larger State universities have 
reached a point where they should con- 
sciously decide in what lines they will 
specialize, and in coming to such a de- 
cision they should take into considera- 
tion their racial constituency as well as 
their situation. The University of Wis- 
consin or of Illinois should become the 
center of Germanic culture in the United 
States and the University of Minnesota 
of Scandinavian. 

The universities seem hardly awake to 
the importance of utilizing their natural 
advantages in this respect, altho some 
slight tendency toward such specializa- 
tion can already be detected. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has two professors 
of Scandinavian literature offering 
twelve courses, and there is cataloged a 
course in Swedish philosophy, but these 
are not very popular, and some of those 
who elect them are led more by the love 
of ease than love of culture. The same 
advantage is taken of modern languages 
everywhere, for a student can get cred- 
it on the hooks of the high school or 
college for the mastery of a language 
which he knew in advance better than 
his classmates of American parentage 
can ever know it. But the proportion of 
“snap hunters” is not large in Minne- 
sota, and most of those who can read 
Ibsen in the original prefer to stumble 
thru Moliére. It somehow seems to 
them more American to study French or 
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Latin literature than Norwegian or 
Swedish. 

The desire of our immigrants for 
quick Americanization is, of course, 
commendable, and it would be unfor- 
tunate for the country if it were other- 
wise, but they should not in their 
haste cut themselves loose so completely 
from the mother country. German 
philosophy, German science and German 
literature have in the last half century 
profoundly influenced American 
thought, but the influence has not come 
to any great extent thru the German im- 
migrants. They have sworn off alle- 
giance to the Kaiser and Kant together. 


Some of them, it is true, had never heard . 


of Kant, but they had been under his 
sway quite as much as under the 
Kaiser’s. The reason why the United 
States is not being enriched by a trans- 
fusion of European culture at the same 
time that it is being enriched by a trans- 
fusion of European blood is not so much 
because the immigrants are from the un- 
cultured classes as because they shut oft 
the channel of communication with the 
higher jife of the countries they have 
left. The children disown their moth- 
er’s tongue. They sacrifice their bilin- 
gual birthright in order to adopt the 
American insularity of their school- 
mates. They are sometimes even 
ashamed of their European heritage. If 
you call a Minnesota youth a Swede he 
is apt to resent it as an insult, particu- 
larly if he happens to be a Norwegian. 
The universities should do something to 
cultivate a proper race pride which would 
not in the least interfere with a true 
Americanism. The members of the 
Huguenot Society, of the Holland Soci- 
ety and of the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants may be undemocratic, but they 
are not unpatriotic. And steerage on the 
“Mauritania” is preferable to first class 
on the “Mayflower.” , 

In the University of Wisconsin there 
are some evidences of Teutonic influ- 
ence, altho the most conspicuous is the 
abundance of beer. At the University 
of Minnesota there is a Scandinavian 
Society, and this spring a Norwegian 
play — Holberg’s “Den Stundeslése” — 
was presented by the. students. Why 
should not Minnesota follow Columbia 
in establishing an exchange of profes- 
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sors with Scandinavian universities? If 
I may be permitted a suggestion I would 
advise the Minnesota Regents to send to 
Stockholm for Svante Arrhenius, give 
him any salary he demands, and make 
him Professor of Cosmogony. This 
would be a good investment, for it would 
in itself be sufficient to place the insti- 
tution among the great universities of 
the world, and I do not know of any 
cheaper or quicker way of doing it. The 
university would naturally prefer to 
grow its own great men, but this will 
take time. I saw on the campus more 
than one stocky, yellow-haired and big- 
headed young fellow looking as much 
like Arrhenius as his younger brother, 
but they are not likely to go in for cos- 
mical physics. 

The University of Minnesota needs 
“head liners.” I have no reason to think 
that its instructional staff as a whole is 
inferior ‘to those of other universities, 
but it has few men of great prominence. 
I think it is safe to say that the average 
well-informed person would be able to 
give the names of more professors of 
any other of the fourteen universities 
than of Minnesota. Its faculty does not 
become conspicuous thru making sensa- 
tional discoveries or bad breaks. Con- 
sequently the university does not get ad- 
vertised and is, in fact, less known to 
the public than many smaller, poorer and 
less important institutions. President 
Northrop is opposed to university adver- 
tising, both the kind that is paid for and 
the kind that is otherwise obtained. He 
holds that true scholarship is modest and 
avoids publicity. This is a commenda- 
ble ideal. 

It is unusual to find statuary on the 
campus of a State university. In fact, I 
can recall none elsewhere except the 
football player which stands at the en- 
trance of the University of California. 
But the University of Minnesota is ex- 
ceptional in possessing two bronze 
statues of heroic size and artistic merit. 
One of the “student-soldier,” by Theo. 
Alice Ruggles-Kitson, commemorates 
the 218 university men who served their 
country in the war with Spain. The 
other is a statue by Daniel C. French of 
Governor J. S. Pillsbury. His name is 
a household word the country over in 
connection with “Pillsbury’s Best,” but 
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on the campus he is known as “the 
Father of the University.” Never was 
title more deserved. He was a regent 
from 1863 to the day of his death in 
1901, part of that time ex officio as Gov- 
ernor, and the rest of the time by ap- 
pointment. He was President North- 
rop’s chief adviser and supporter in the 
development of the university, and more 
than once saved it from disaster. In 
1864, when it was supposed to be bank- 
rupt, he took charge of its affairs and 
cleared: it of debt, and yet saved a large 
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shadowing of the university. On the 
contrary, it is, as I have implied, one of 
its most vigorous and progressive de- 
partments, and has set the pace to other 
State agricultural colleges in methods of 
research and of education. Here was 
begun early the breeding of seed for 
greater yields, and it is estimated that 
Minnesota gains $2,000,000 a year thru 
the use of the pedigreed varieties of 
corn, wheat, oats, barley and flax devel- 
oped in this experiment station. The 
Colonial Dames are not half so firm in 

















THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


part of its lands, now proving to be of 
immense value. In 1887, when the 
Legislature was determined to take away 
the agricultural college, he put a stop to 
the movement by offering to give a sci- 
ence hall costing $130,000 if the institu- 
tion was kept intact. 

By this timely action Minnesota was 
saved from the dividing of educational 
forces and duplication of work, which 
has been so unfortunate in the case of 
Michigan, Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma 
and other States. Nor has the agricul- 
tural college been stunted by the over- 


the faith that “blood will tell” as are the 
young men whom you find sorting the 
seed at the agricultural college. Pick 
out a kernel of wheat from one of the 
thousands of envelopes here shelved, and 
they will refer to the herd book, or what- 
ever they call it, and give you its ances- 
try for ten generations back, telling you 
how many kernels each stalk produced 
each year and their weight. 

But to double the yield on the farms 
of the State, as the college is hoping to 
do, the intelligence of the average farm- 
er must be quadrupled; accordingly, the 
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Minnesota authorities are working out a 
system of industrial education for the 
whole State on an unprecedented scale. 
The aim is to have a well equipped agri- 
cultural high school within reach of ev- 
ery farmer boy and girl in Minnesota, 
either by establishing independent 
schools or subsidizing the existing high 
schools which add the _ necessary 
branches. The latter is certainly prefer- 
able, for it is as bad policy to divide the 
high schools on class lines as to divide 
the university. Two model agricultural 
high schools, under the control of the 
university, have been established at St. 
Anthony Park and at Crookston. These 
schools educate for the farm, not away 
from it. They are completely coeduca- 
tional except for occupational segrega- 
tion, the boys taking carpentry, black- 
smithing, stock judging and military 
drill, while the girls are taking cooking, 
dressmaking, home management and 
etiquette. It is interesting to see how 
much more attention is paid to the 
esthetic side of life in the industrial 
schools here and elsewhere than in the 
department which monopolizes the name 
of “College of Arts.” Music, literary 
society work, nature study and art in 
various forms of handicraft, are re- 
quired of all. On the other hand, a man 
could get a “liberal college education” 
without having ever attempted to sing a 
song, make a speech or draw a design. 
The agricultural school is the only part 
of the university having dormitories. 
The total expenses of a student in the 
school are officially estimated at less than 
$85 a year, not counting the cadet uni- 
form. The agricultural school and col- 
lege occupy an extensive and ultimately 
an extremely valuable piece of land mid- 
way between the Twin Cities at St. An- 
thony Park. It is two miles away from 
the main campus and is practically an in- 
dependent institution, being under a 
stricter régime and having a social life 
of its own. 

The main part of the university is lo- 
cated on a high bluff around which winds 
the Mississippi. Looking across the 
Mississippi we see the skyscrapers of 
the business center of Minneapolis, and 
in the river at our feet the Falls of St. 
Anthony, to which the city owes its pros- 
perity. These falls abandoned all pre- 





tensions to beauty long ago when they 
went into the mill business, but four 
miles down the river the Minnehaha 
Falls are protected by a surrounding 
park and so retain their pristine charm. 
They -are at least as near to nature as 
Longfellow’s Indians. Minnehaha be- 
ing one of the few spots in America 
about which legend and poetry have 
grown and having but little water in it 
anyway, is not likely to be interfered 
with by the demands of manufacture, 
but the fall in the Mississippi is another 
matter. Father Hennepin’s discovery of 
1680 has proved more valuable than a 
gold mine, and in the rapidly approach- 
ing future, when our industries will be 
dependent on liquid coal, it will be a still 
greater source of wealth. If the plans 
now being made for its more complete 
utilization are carried thru, the shops of 
the university and the factories of the 
Twin Cities will receive cheap and abun- 
dant power from the Mississippi. 

The university has so far not realized 
the scenic possibilities of its site. The 
buildings turn their backs on the river, 
whereas if they were properly grouped 
they could produce an effect like the new 
buildings of the College of the City of 
New York, as seen from St. Nicholas 
Park. The campus is smoked by two 
railroads that cross it and threatened by 
the stench of a packing-house established 
nearby. The extension of the cam- 
pus, for which the last Legislature ap- 
propriated $350,000, will give the uni- 
versity still more river frontage, but the 
new plans for the architectural develop- 
ment of the university, as published in 
the Alumm Weekly, make no better use 
of the natural advantages of the location 
than is done on the old campus. The new 
buildings do not conform to the curve 
of the bluff and river, but to the railroad 
track, which, it is hoped, may be re- 
moved. They are to be stiffly set in 
squares, like city blocks, altho such an 
arrangement in this case is neither neces- 
sary, convenient nor pleasing. It is to 
be hoped that these plans will be recon- 
sidered before the university is com- 
mitted to the investment of a million dol- 
lars in buildings. Unless it is, the new 
campus will be inferior to the old, which 
presents quite an attractive appearance 
in spite of or because of the fact that it 
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PLOWING CONTEST. 
School of Agriculture. 


was not planned at all, but grew up at 
haphazard. In architectural style the 
buildings range from Phidias to Rich- 
ardson. None of them, as I have said, 
is over twenty-five years: old. This is 
due to the custom of burning down a 


building whenever the president goes - 


away, at least I was so informed when 
I inquired about the traditions of the 
university. If that is the case I suggest 
that the president be not allowed to leave 
the city, for if he does the chemical lab- 
oratory is likely to go, as this building 
is wooden, altho it has a heavy stone ex- 
terior, so heavy, in fact, that the key- 
stones in the window arches have to be 
propped in place. The newest building, 
Folwell Hall, so named after the first 
president, is of much more substantial 
construction, and indeed is one of the 
most convenient and handsomely finished 
recitation halls I have ever been in. The 
library building, on the other hand, is 
very awkwardly planned. , 

The prettiest building on the campus 
is naturally the woman’s building, Alice 
Shevlin Hall, of red brick trimmed with 
terra-cotta. It was put up by a gift of 
$60,000 from Thomas Shevlin, and it 
has been furnished thru the efforts of the 
Y. W. C. A. and the Woman’s League 
in excellent taste, so as to give the im- 
pression of both comfort and freedom, 
while avoiding altogether the institu- 
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tional air. The big living room, two 
stories high, with a fireplace at one end, 
is very attractive, perhaps because one 
of the rules adopted by the Self-Govern- 
ment Association prohibits all studying 
in it. There is a cafetaria which fur- 
nishes lunches at ten or fifteen cents and 
turns in a surplus to the hall at that. 
Universities running their dining halls 
at a loss of several thousand dollars a 
year please take notice. But the most 
useful feature of the building is a large 
bare, quiet, darkened room with no 
books, no pictures and no furniture ex- 
cept fifteen couches, whereon the young 
women may relax d /a Delsarte in a va- 
cant hour. I imagine that this will pre- 
vent a good many failures in school work 
and a good many failures in home work 
afterward. 

All the four State universities of this 
group, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Minnesota, have now’ provided club- 
houses of this kind for the women stu- 
dents, and the men in these universities 
are earnestly striving to follow suit. 
Plans for the Minnesota Union have al- 
ready reached the blue-print stage and 
are likely in a few years to get into brick 
and stone. A dormitory for the women 
was authorized by the dast Legislature. 
No such accommodation seems to be in 
prospect for the men. Except for those 
who gain admittance into fraternities the 
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students live at home or board: around 
town. About 39 per cent. of the stu- 
dents come from the Twin Cities, and 
Ya disperse over an area of ten miles’ 
lius when their classes are over, leav- 
ing the campus in the evenings deserted 
as a business district on Sunday. They 
retain their own family, church and so- 
cial affiliations and look upon the uni- 
versity as merely a continuation of the 
high school. I am not sure that this is 
a bad thing for them, Our universities 
have not been so successful in handling 
young people in bulk that they can 
claim any decided superiority over the 
home. But it interferes, of course, with 
the development of a sentiment of soli- 
darity, and it throws the burden of cam- 
pus life and activities largely upon the 
country students who room in the imme- 
diate vicinity. Here as elsewhere the 
fraternity men, altho above the average 
in talents, training and means, fall below 
the average in scholarship and take little 
part in voluntary literary work. In the 
last twelve years but one fraternity man 
has represented the University of Min- 
nesota in an intercollegiate oratorical 
contest and but five in intercollegiate de- 
bate, altho twenty-one such honors have 
been awarded in the former and eighty- 
one in the latter. There are forty-six 
fraternities and sororities in the univer- 
sity and all the other organizations of 
every kind number only forty-nine. 


STUDENTS IN THE DAIRY SCHOOL GETTING CULTURES. 


Altho it is to be classed as a city uni- 
versity, the standard of expenditure is 
very low compared with Eastern insti- 
tutions. According to an investigation 
made by a senior in economics last year, 
the average amount of money spent by 
the students from out of town is $427.45. 
The city students spent on the average 
$327.37. The most extravagant fellow 
in the university was a senior who spent 
$884.50 in one year. The item of cloth- 
ing ranges from $57.30 a year for out of 
town students who earn their own living 
to $133.49 for the city student who does 
not support himself. Over 64 per cent. 
of the students earn something toward 
their support during the summer months, 
earning on the average $116.31. 

Probably no other great university 
could show so large a proportion of self- 
supporting students, and Minnesota will 
not be able to keep it up very long. It 
is becoming more difficult everywhere 
for a young man to put himself thru 
school, because the cost of living and 
education is rising and the opportunities 
for employment are being naturally and 
artificially curtailed. Already in Minne- 
sota the labor papers are attacking the 
university because the students work 
their way, even tho they confine them- 
selves to the unorganized occupations 
and such humble employment as waiting 
on table and tending furnace. If they 
succeed, as they probably will, in their 
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effort to cut off students from all kinds 
of temporary and incidental employ- 
ment, then it will be in vain that the 
State provides higher education free, 
for it will only be available to the well- 
to-do classes. Formerly a student who 
worked his way thru college anywhere 
was regarded with approval, even hero- 
ized. Now he meets with condemnation 
on both sides; from his associates in his 
work because he is willing to do any- 
thing and do it cheap, and from his asso- 
ciates in his study because he lowers the 
tone of the college and does not con- 
tribute to its athletics and social display. 
“A man who waits on a table cannot 
make our fraternity” is heard in. more 
than one university. Neither can he 
make a union, because he is primarily a 
student, so he gets shut out on both 
sides. I have known several poor boys 
who started out to earn their own way 
thru college, believing it to be the most 
honest way, but who gave it up and bor- 
rowed money because of the double 
burden of disapproval. They told me, 
and they ought to know, that a man who 
spends freely and runs in debt is regard- 
ed more favorably and gets along better 
than one who works and economizes. 
Legislation is reinforcing public opinion 
in this matter. A Chinese boy who tries 
to help himself by waiting on table gets 
deported for his crime. We will admit 
a Chinese student to this country if he is 
independently rich, but not if he is inde- 
pendently poor. The chief refuge of 
the college student in the old days used 
to be teaching summer school, but the 
profession of teaching in all branches is 
becoming so hedged about with restric- 
tions as to be unavailable. A student is 
not even allowed to utilize the art in 
which the modern college trains most 
efficiently, athletics. If he plays baseball 
during the summer for money he is dis- 
graced. Many of our colleges were 
started with the idea, which appears fea- 
sible from an a priori standpoint, that 
students should support themselves, at 
least in part, by labor for the college, 
such as putting up the buildings, work- 
ing on a farm, etc., but as these institu- 
tions have grown in numbers and wealth 
this plan has been abandoned, in most 
cases completely, and today we are fur- 
ther from it than ever and heading in 


the opposite direction. If a student 
builds a brick wall nowadays to learn 
how, he is made to tear it down again. 
‘That is, even in so-called industrial 
schools he is not allowed to work, but 
compelled to play at working. It is no 
wonder that some of our most clear- 
sighted and self-respecting young men 
desert our colleges every year thru sheer 
disgust. The artificiality of it makes 
them tired. It is idle to deplore the in- 
creasing predominance of the leisure 
class in our colleges when we are by 
force of law and public opinion compel- 
ling college students, as we have con- 
victs, to become a leisure class. I see 
only two movements which might coun- 
teract the prevailing tendency to make 
higher education increasingly expensive 
and parasitic. One is the plan of the 
University of Cincinnati, by which engi- 
neering students work alternately two 
weeks in the classroom and two weeks 
in the shops. The other way is to bring 
higher education to the people who are 
at work by some form of university ex- 
tension. 

The University of Minnesota has as 
yet done little for the vocational and 
cultural training of the people of the 
State at large, except as before noted in 
agriculture, but this year two other de- 
partments—those of economics and edu- 
cation—have also received special appro- 
priations for extension work and are 
prepared for an energetic campaign of 
popular education. The department of 
economics has recently shown itself very 
much alive by its rapid proliferation of 
new courses and has already manifested 
a tendency to sprout in the direction of 
commercial training. Being in a city 
and near the capital, there is a good op- 
portunity for the development of night 
schools, as in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and for co-operation in the State 
administration, as in the University of 
Wisconsin. The College of Law has led 
the way by its four-year evening course, 
corresponding to the three-year day 
course, and about one-third of the law 
students are taking advantage of this 
opportunity. The late Legislature un- 
fortunately did not see fit to establish a 
legislative reference librarv, on the Wis- 
consin model, but this will come in time 
and gradually. It must be remembered 
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that the legislators of Wisconsin did not 
establish anything of the kind either. 
They merely hired a man named Mc- 
Carthy, at a low salary, to keep their 
catalog in order, and if he chose to cre- 
ate a new and much needed department 
of administration instead of spending 
his life arranging cards according to the 
Dewey numbers in the upper left corner, 
why, that was none of their business. 
The Government of Minnesota does not 
need mare books particularly; it needs a 
McCarthy. 

The work in education was started in 


versity credit is given. It is now chiefly 
a teachers’ training school, but its scope 
should be extended to include other pro- 
fessions. 

For example, physicians would find it 
advantageous to come to the university 
every few years to learn new methods 
or to carry on researches of their own. 
The College of Medicine and Surgery 
of Minnesota stands higher, I believe, in 
comparison with other schools of its 
kind in the United States, than does the 
College of Law. It is favored by its 
situation. The universities of Illinois 

















ALICE SHEVLIN HALL. 
The Woman’s Building. 


1885 by Prof. Harry P. Judson, now 
president of the University of Chicago, 
and has become a full-fledged college, 
ambitious to have a building and a model 
school of its own. The admirable public 
school system of Minnesota has devel- 
oped from the first in close touch with 
the State university. The relationship 
is indicated by the fact that the summer 
session is managed by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and is 
not, strictly speaking, a: part of the uni- 
versity, altho it makes use of the build- 
ings and instructional staff of the uni- 
versity, and for some of its courses uni- 


and Wisconsin are obliged to send theif 
students away for their clinical work. 
The University of Minnesota has access 
to eleven hospitals, with a total of 1,620 
beds. The State Board of Health has a 
new and admirably constructed building 
on the campus, in which bacteriological, 
chemical and pathological examinations 
are made on material sent in from all 
parts of the State. The Regents had 
the courage and good sense to attempt 
to put an end to the system of maintain- 
ing two distinct medical schools by pro- 
viding two chairs of homeopathy in the 
regular College of Medicine and Sur- 
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gery, covering the subjects of thera- 
peutics and materia medica, and students 
taking these courses in preference to 
those of the rival school would receive 
the homeopathic degree. The homeopath- 
ists of the State appealed to the Legisla- 
ture and obtained an appropriation of 
$50,000 for a new and independent build- 
ing, altho the College of Homeopathic 
Medicine and Surgery had nearly worked 
itself out; last fall it was reduced to two 
seniors and one ‘junior, yet it occupied 
its fifty pages in the university catalog 
and listed a faculty of thirty-five. The 
action of the Legislature in virtually 
reversing a decision of the Regents cre- 
ates a situation like that which at one 
time nearly ruined the University of 
Michigan on the same question. It is to 
be hoped that some arrangement can be 
made by which all the medical work can 
be kept together, in order to avoid such 
duplication of instruction and dividing 
of interests as now results from the 
agricultural college being so far away 
from the rest of the university. 

Now that all physicians are less dog- 
matic and more eclectic, there is no suffi- 
cient reason for perpetuating the old 
feud. The science has fortunately made 
such advances that we can now look 
down on the battleground and calmly 
note its positions without quarreling 
over which was right, or, rather, which 
was least wrong. The important thing 
is the lesson that the formation of med- 
ical sects can be avoided in the future 
only by a disposition on the part of the 
established schools promptly to recog- 
nize and receive any new movement 
which arises outside the circle of ortho- 
doxy and seems to have any good at all 
in it. For example, psychotherapy 
might be. considered such a movement at 
the present time. Loaded down as it is 
now with charlatanism in practice and 
absurdity in its theory, yet it appears to 
have a certain vitality, that is to say, 
validity. But assuming that it turn out 
to be altogether chimerical, a Chair of 
Psychotherapy in a university is less 
dangerous to humanity than a College 
of Mental Magic somewhere outside. 
Merely as a prophylactic measure it 
might be well if our universities were 
inoculated with mild doses of every her- 
esy that turns up—scientific, philo- 
sophical or sociological. Then our 
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graduates would be to some extent im- 
munized and not so apt to fall victims to 
any craziness of the crowd* that hap- 
pened to be epidemic in the outer world. 

I have referred to some of the ways 
in which the University of Minnesota is 
adapting itself to the peculiar needs of 
the State, but I must mention two more: 
One the School of Chemistry, created by 
the energy and initiative of Professor 
Frankforter, and especially devoted to 
the applications of the science to Minne- 
sota industries. The other is the School 
of Forestry, which has for its summer 
laboratory the Itasca State Park of 22,- 
000 acres at the headwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

The new buildings for the schools of 
applied science, such as chemistry, engi- 
neering and medicine, are to be placed 
upon the recently acquired addition to 
the campus. This means that the new 
campus will be virtually a masculine do- 
main, while the old campus, which 
means the old college, will be predomi- 
nantly feminine. This, however, will be 
merely a geographical expression of the 
present condition, which results natu- 
rally from the freedom of election. An 
example of this differentiation of the 
sexes is the membership in the two 
honorary societies. In the University of 
Minnesota this year the Phi Beta Kappa, 
choosing students from the senior class 
for their literary proficiency, elected 
thirteen women and four men. The 
Sigma Xi, basing its selection on the 
ability to carry on scientific research, 
elected thirty-one men and four women. 
In the College of Science, Literature 
and the Arts, the college proper accord- 
ing to the old idea, the women outnum- 
ber the men two to one. In the higher 
classes and in the purely literary courses, 
the proportion of women is still greater 
and tends to increase. 

There are now over 1,400 women in 
the University of Minnesota, a larger 
number than in any woman’s college in 
the United States. 

The tendency of the women to con- 
gregate in the college of arts has been 
interpreted by some as indicating the 
superior taste and higher ideals of the 
sex. Personally I should question this, 
for, in spite of appearances, I doubt 





“If that is the proper translation of Folie des 
foules. 
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whether women as a rule have any more 
fondness for “pure culture” than men 
have. It must be remembered, first, that 
the literary studies are vocational for 
women, as leading to the profession in 
which they are most welcomed, that is, 
teaching ; and second, that very little has 
been done in the universities as yet to 
provide other forms of vocational train- 
ing for them. 

But the women, in spite of their dis- 
position. to swamp certain courses, are 
welcomed and well treated in the Uni- 
‘versity of Minnesota. The spirit of 
equality is dominant thruout the institu- 
tion. There are sixteen women on the 
instructional staff. Most of them fill 
minor positions, but one, Miss Maria L. 
Sanford, has been professor of rhetoric 
and elocution for twenty-nine years. 
She retires on a Carnegie pension this 
spring, at the age of seventy-three, high- 
ly esteemed and beloved for her services 
to the State at large, as well as for her 
work in the university. 

__ If any attempt were made at discrim- 
ination against the women, the men of 
the university would promptly come to 
their defense. An instance of their gal- 
lantry occurred while I was in Minne- 
apolis. The president announced in 
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chapel that the young women should not 
go with the young men on the special 
train to Chicago for the football game. 
The rule was obviously sensible, because 
it could not be expected that a thousand 
students, whether victorious or defeat- 
ed, would maintain perfect decorum on 
the return trip, but it was resented, as 
every new restriction is in the West. 
The interesting point is that the boys 
were as indignant about it as the girls, 
and the student daily published protest- 
ing editorials. They were determined 
that the rooting should not lack its 
treble clef. But imagine the Harvard 
students going on a strike because Presi- 
dent Eliot would not allow the Radcliffe 
girls to go with them when they went to 
New Haven to be beaten at football, or 
the Columbia boys insisting on taking 
Barnard in a body to Ithaca for an inter- 
collegiate debate. The president calmed 
the incipient rebellion by his personal in- 
fluence and a little diplomacy. But how- 
ever misdirected, it was an interesting 
example of Western chivalry, of the real 
chivalry which demands equal privileges 
for the weaker sex instead of trying to 
shut them out or crush them out of 
every possible opportunity in work or 
play. 


New Yorx City. 
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The Wayfarer 


BY AUGUSTUS WIGHT BOMBERGER 


As I pondered whose knock it might be, 
Or stranger, or comrade, or kin, 

One stood there I trembled to see, 
And begged me to let him come in. 


His garments, ’twas easy to trace, 


Were sackcloth and drenched with the night; 


But I caught a high look in his face 
Protesting his heavenly right. 





So I yielded. And, bearing his woe, 
He darkened my dwelling with tears; 

And remaineth: Nor ever shall go!— 
Unfaltering friend of the years. 
Norristown, Pa. 














Educational Books of the Year 


N enterprising student can learn 
A something under the poorest 
teacher if he has a good textbook, 
and with the best of teachers a good 
textbook does no harm. Unless, there- 
fore, a teacher has perfect confidence in 
his ability to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth every 
school day in the year, he should see to 
it, if he is allowed to, that his students 
have the best available books, however 
little he may wish to rely upon such aids 
to his instruction. But every year new 
books by the score claim the attention of 
the teacher on the ground of superiority 
to all their predecessors, and he cannot 
ignore them, altho he has a well-ground- 
ed aversion to the changing of books. 
Most of them are good; very few are 
useless or seriously faulty. They can, 
therefore, be considered only in a com- 
parative way. It is for the purpose of 
giving aid to the teacher in finding just 
what he wants that we give in this num- 
ber a survey of the new books for class 
use and teachers’ reading. Each group 
of books has been placed in the hands of 
a teacher of the subject for such criti- 
cism and comment as space allows. 
Many educational books of general in- 
terest or special importance have been 
picked out for more detailed review in 
other issues of THE INDEPENDENT dur- 
in the year, and therefore do not appear 
in these lists. 


English 


A Working Grammar of the English Language. By 
James C. Fernald. Funk and Wagnalls. $1.50. 
Enlarged Practice-Book in English Composition. By 


Alfred M. Hitchcock. mw $1. 
Special Method in Rooting i the Grades. By 
Charles A. McMurry. acmillan. $1.25. 
Literature in the Common Schools. By John Har- 
rington Cox. Little, Brown. o cents. 
Teaching to Read. By James L. ughes. Barnes. 


50 cents. 

Writing the Short Story. By J. Berg Esenwein. 
Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. $1.25 

The Rhetoric of Oratory. y Edwin Du Bels Shor- 
ter. Macmillan. $1.10. 

Specimens of Exposition ~ Argument. 
by Milton Percival and R. A. Jelliffe. 
lan. 90 cents. 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin ~ Be Selections 
from his Other Writings. Edited by H. 
Davidson. Heath. 50 cents, 
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The Essa ~ of Elia by Charles Lamb. ‘Selected and 


edited by H. E. Coblentz. Heath. 40 cents. 
Old Testament Narratives. Selected and edited by 
George Henry Nettleton. Holt. 60 cents. 


The New Hudson Shakespeare: Macbeth and Henry 
the Fifth, Edited and revised by by E. C. Black 
and A. J. George. Ginn. 50 cen 

English Prose 1137-1890. Selected by John Matthews 
Manly. Ginn. $1.50. 

Selections from Early American Writers. Edited by 
William B. Cairns. Macmillan. $1.5 

Nineteenth cnr? of he Prose: Critical Essays. 
Edited by _T. ickinson and F. W. Roe. 
p own lng Book Co. $1.00. 


To a casual reader the run of text- 
books is bound to seem pretty much the 
same from year to year. Careful exam- 
ination, however, seldom fails to reveal 
significant changes of purpose and dis- 
position even as between two seasons. 
This year the most important variation 
would seem to consist in an inclination 
to lay a stronger emphasis upon the 
value of wide and rapid reading. The 
growth of this idea is noticeable particu- 
larly in the number of books on the 
teaching of reading in the schools, above 
all in Mr. Hughes’s little volume of that 
title, and also in the broader collections 
of reading material for advanced, as 
well as more elementary, students and 
pupils, like Professor Manly’s English 
Prose, But besides this spreading recog- 
nition of the genuine sense of reading, 
there is also apparent an inclination to 
make everything, even grammar, as 
practical—yes, as professional—as pos- 
sible. As far as a general summary can 
go, these two points will serve after a 
fashion to indicate the distinctive char- 
acter of the present educational product. 

As an example of the desire for busi- 
nesslike simplicity, Dr. Fernald’s Work- 
ing Grammar of the English Language 
will serve, tho it is intended rather as a 
manual for general use than as a school 
book proper. Its peculiarity lies in the 
circumstance that the writer accepts the 
language as it is, and attempts to adapt 
his grammar to it, instead of warping it 
to fit some more or less arbitrary gram- 
matical abstraction or formula. In this 
way he gets rid of a good many conven- 
tional distinctions and categories of one 
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kind and another, and succeeds in put- 
ting the essentials of the matter in an 
unembarrassed and intelligible shape. 

Similarly, if the object of English com- 
position is to set pupils to writing out 
of their own heads—as many nowadays 
think it to be—then Mr. Hitchcock’s 
Practice-Book deserves little except 
commendation. It contains the mini- 
mum of precept and direction, but is ar- 
ranged as a series of graded exercises in 
expression, presumably for early high 
school use. The first part is concerned 
with what used to be called “invention,” 
and contains chapters on the several 
“forms of discourse,” including the letter 
and the short story. The second part is 
devoted to words and sentences, provid- 
ing practice in spelling, grammar and 
the use of the dictionary. The third part 
is properly rhetorical in the narrower 
sense and deals with the composition of 
sentence and paragraph, and the fourth 
takes up, perhaps not so practically, the 
subject of versification. 

Dr. McMurry’s Special Method in 
Reading is not only an elaborate discus- 
sion of the function of story telling and 
general reading in education; it is a 
handbook of procedure as well. Dr. Mc- 
Murry has worked out the whole matter 
of story telling so thoroly in its relation 
to teacher and pupils, he has systema- 
tized it so carefully and satisfactorily, 
that it seems almost ungrateful to sug- 
gest there may be a certain amount of 
virtue in work as work quite divorced 
from the entertainment with which, fol- 
lowing the present fashion, the writer 
appears anxious to invest his instruction. 
At the same time, even if he has been a 
little inclined to draw the subject toward 
himself, his book contains a good many 
useful hints and observations, particu- 
larly so with reference .to the primary 
teaching of reading—to say nothing of 
the advantage of having the entire mat- 
ter once worked out and _ exhibited. 
Some of this same ground is covered 
also by Professor Cox’s Literature in the 


Common Schools. While both books” 


are intended for teachers and admirable 
for their enthusiastic advocacy of read- 
ing, each has its own point of view and 
approaches the subject in its own way. 
The latter, if anything, lays the heavier 
stress on meaning and expression. Both 


are equally commendable for their biblio- 
graphical equipment. Intended for the 
same audience, too, and overlapping the 
same subject is still a third volume, 
Teaching to Read, by the inspector of 
the Toronto schools. Mr. Hughes’s atti- 
tude is in some respects quite different 
from the others’ ; he has a thesis to main- 
tain. He believes that reading consists 
essentially in acquiring thought thru vis- 
ible words, not in learning to repeat 
those words aloud, and that one of the 
most important desiderata of reading is 
speed. Accordingly he contends that 
merely learning to read aloud is not 
learning to read at all. While he further 
maintains that learning to speak and to 
read a language are two very different 
matters and should not be confounded. 
In teaching children to read properly, as 
he understands it, he advocates the 
phonic method. On these and other top- 
ics his little book deserves consideration. 

Dr. Esenwein’s Writing the Short 
Story continues in a manner the general 
subject of the story for elder students, 
tho with a difference. Dr. Esenwein is 
editor of Lippincott’s, and his book is in 
some respects an odd mixture of litera- 
ture, journalism and commercialism. At 
the same time it is as intensely practical, 
or, rather, professional, as Dr. McMur- 
ry’s Special Method is pedagogical, Its 
constant preoccupation is availability, not 
the least important chapter having to do 
with the marketing of the writer’s wares. 
To be sure, this is a point of view like 
another, and more stimulating than 
many; to get composition put upon the 
same bottom as civil and electrical engi- 
neering -is something, after all. And 
while the author does not add much to 


’ the criticism of the subject, he does suc- 


ceed in collecting a good deal of infor- 
mation for the practitioner. 

In this same line of special composi- 
tion may be mentioned Professor Short- 
er’s Rhetoric of Oratory. The book is 
much more academic than Dr. Esen- 
wein’s, it must be confessed, and some- 
thing of the indefiniteness natural to the 
subject attaches to the writer’s treat- 
ment. Still, he discusses most topics 
connected with his theme, such as the 
divisions of the oration, oratorical style, 
the making of an orator, and the like. 
The feature of the volume, however, is 
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an appendix containing a collection of 
prize orations by college speakers. 

A volume of Specimens of Exposition 
and Argument illustrates the present dis- 
. position to substitute current’and familiar 
models of writing for the older classic 
paradigms, and to reduce the “literary,” 
while increasing the practical element in 
English instruction—the disposition, in 
short, to consider composition a kind of 
trade. 

It is of good augury to see so many 
aids as are now preparing for extensive 
reading among students of all grades. 
One of the chief hindrances in the way 
of literary study has lain in the generally 
desultory; as well as in the over-inten- 
sive, character of the work. That wide 
and related reading is essential to the 
understanding and appreciation of liter- 
ature is a truth which seems to be gain- 
ing recognition at last. This year, for 
example, there are not only the usual 
good editions of single texts, like Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography, the Essays of Elia, 
a selection of Old Testament stories, and 
several volumes of the new Hudson 
Shakespeare, with a new and more con- 
' servative text, but with the general plan 
of the work unaltered. And, by. the 
way, while the page of this edition is 
rather small, its arrangement is admir- 
able for reading, with the text at the 
top, the notes at the bottom, and the 
variant readings between. Not only are 
there these individual volumes and oth- 
ers of the sort, but there are also several 
comprehensive anthologies, or, rather, 
collections, which look to a much wider 
range of study and comparison. Pro- 
fessor Manly has made a garnering of 
English Prose from 1137 to 1890, as a 
companion to his recent English Poetry. 
The pieces are given mostly in extenso; 
at all events they are substantive, so that 
the volume affords a pretty thoro survey 
of English authorship, which may be 
studied as a whole or in detail. In the 
absence of cheap and reliable single 
texts, such books make a valuable acqui- 
sition for student or even general reader. 
Professor Cairns, too, in his Selections 
from Early American Writers, from 
1607 to 1800, has conferred the same 
kind of benefit upon the public. In this 
case texts for the period are even rarer 
and harder to come at except in large 


libraries. At the same time a collection 
of ten critical essays, under the title 
Nineteenth Century English Prose, is of 
value, too, as directing attention away 
from certain literary forms, like the 
short story, upon which it has been 
rather too exclusively fastened of late. 
The range of selection in this instance 
extends from Hazlitt to Matthew 
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German and French 
ee by Charles Langley Crow. 
olt. 40 cen 
Moser’s Der Bibliothekar. Edited by Hollon A. Farr. 
Holt. 40 cents. 
By Frederick Betz.. Heath. 30 


Till Eulenspiegel. 
cents. 

Arnold’s Frits auf Ferien. Edited by May Thomas. 
American Book Co. 30 cents. 
Heyse’s Er Soli Dein Herr Sein. Edited by Martin 

aertel. American Book Co. 30 cents, 
Baumach’s Das Habichtsfriulein. Edited by Mor- 
ton C. Stewart. Holt. 40 cents. 
Ebner-Eschenbach’s Lotti, Die Uhrmacherin. Edited 
Holt. 


Moser’s Ultimo. 


Goethe in Italy. Edited by A. B. Nichols. 
50 cents. 
Reichenbach. 
Crowell. 75 cents. 
a 


40 cents. 
Heine’s Die Harszreise. 
Mathilde 
Hedwig Levi’s Easy German Stories. By Luise Delp. 
Crowell. 40 cents. 
Edited by Water- 


by George Henry Needler. Holt. 40 cents. 
Edited by Parke R. Kolbe. 
American Book Co. 
Das _ Rothkaéppchen. By 
Cues Hermann und Dorothea. 
Hewett. American Book Co. 60 cents. 


: Deutsche Gedichte zum Auswendiglernen. By W. 


Chalmers. Crowell. 40 cents. 
German Prose Composition. By Carl W. F. Osthaus. 
American Book Co. 65 cents. 
Schiller’s Die Jungfrau von Orleans. Edited by 
Warren Washburn Florer. American Book Co. 
70 cents. 

German Inflections. By H. C. Bierwirth. Holt. 40 
cents. 

Beginning German. 
Abstract of Grammar. 
Second edition. Holt. 

Compayré’s Yvan Gall. 

olt. 35 conte 

Hugo’s Les Misérables. 
Holt. $1.25. 

ay <A s ee Choisis. Edited by 
utnam 

Corneille’s Le Cid. any by James D. Bruner. 
American Book 45 cents. 

Banderet & Reinhard's First Lessons in French. By 
Grace Sandwich. Crowell. 50 cents. 

Syntax of the French Verb. By E. C. 
Holt. 90 cents. 

Easy French Prose Composition. By H. A. Guerber. 
American Book Co. 25 cents. 


This year’s crop of German and 
French texts seems to indicate that the 
best of the literary material available for 
school study and reading has already 
been utilized. The field of standard 
classics, of the many skilfully wrought 
Novellen, comedies, Jugendstiicke, has 
been thoroly garnered. The fact is that 
some of the new books will be hard put 
to it to justify their existence, when 
there are so many of the same grade 
serving the purpose far better. 

This challenge of raison d’étre might 


A Series a Lessons with an 
. C. Bierwirth. 


cents. 
wfieed by O. B. Super. 
By Douglas Labarre Buffum. 
L. Aguettant. 


Armstrong. 
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be put to Moser’s two comedies, Till 
Eulenspiegel, and even Arnold’s Fritz 
auf Ferien. Moser’s comedies contain 
some humor, but are of questionable lit- 
erary value. The others are not the best 
examples of that splendid Jugendlitera- 
tur which has been created in recent 
years and has made so strong an appeal 
to the youthful imagination that all of a 
teacher’s self-control is needed not to 
force the reading of five when there is 
time only for one. For second or third 
year students—so much depends upon 
the character of the class that it is hard 
to fix upon a definite period—Heyse’s 
Er Soll Dein Herr Sein, an excellent 
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reise of Heine have been put into text- 
book form. The contrast is interesting: 
Goethe dignified, almost cold, but ab- 
stract and subtle; Heine lighter, more 
emotional, with a rhythmic and free- 
flowing description that is fascinating. 
Das Rothkappchen and Easy German 
Stories are for children beginning the 
study of German. Hewett’s edition of 
Goethe’s idyl is excellent enough to rank 
as a model for its kind. The book of 
German poems includes many of the 
poems known and loved by every Ger- 
man; to know these by heart is to 
possess the key to German character 
and ideals. At the same time it is one 

of the best meth- 
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BULL SEAL AND FAMILY. 
From Carpenter’s “How the World is Clothed.” 


specimen of the art of the prince of 
German short-story writers, who, per- 
haps more than any one else in Germany 
today, has held high the banner of mod- 
ern romanticism. The subject, the love- 
trials of a young widow of a German 
soldier, living in a garrison town near 
Miinchen, will require for ready appre- 
ciation a more mature class of students. 
Lotti, a Novelle, describing a very differ- 
ent kind of life—that of the skilled arti- 
san and litteratur in Vienna—is another 
of those strong and sympathetic works 
of the prolific Ebner-Eschenbach. It 
makes its appeal to the same class as the 
preceding. For students more advanced 
in the knowledge of German, the travels 
of Goethe in Italy and the famous Harz- 


ods of acquiring the 
Sprache-Gefihl with- 
out which all lan- 
guage study is worth- 
less. German Prose 
Composition contains 
graded _ selections, 
English and German, 
for elementary and 
advanced translation. 
German Inflections 
may be of use to a 
college class as a 
digest of the princi- 
pal forms and para- 
digms of the lan- 
guage. The new edi- 
tion of Bierwirth’s 
well-constructed and 
convenient beginner’s 
_book is enlarged by 
optional exercises. 

The French list has one sea story of 
Compayré, the well-known authority on 
pedagogics, for first or second year 
work; an edition of Hugo’s Les Misé- 
rables, which is, indeed, an event in this 
field, for few books in any language can 
claim the hold that this work has upon 
the youth; Selected Poems of Hugo, 
beautifully bound in green leather, evi- 
dently for the private library ; a new edi- 
tion of Corneille’s Le Cid; an elemen- 
tary French grammar on the private 
school pattern; a study of the French 
verb, with exercises, an able compen- 
dium for third or fourth year classes; 
and a drill manual of prose compositions 
based upon M. Guerber’s Contes et Lé- 
gendes, Ire Partie. 
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Greek and Latin 


Xenophon’s Hellenica. Selections. Edited by Carle- 
ton L. Brownson. American Book Co. $1.65. 

A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament. By 
A. T. Robertson. Armstrong. $1.50. 

The Agricola of Tacitus. By Duane Reed Stuart. 


acmillan. 40 cents. 
Selected Essays of Seneca. By Allan P. Ball. Mac- 
Latin Composition. By 


millan. 60 cents. 
High School Course in 

Charles McCoy Baker and Alexander James 
Macmillan. $1. 


By W. Warde Fowler. 


Inglis. 
Social Life at Rome. 
millan. $2.25. 
The Hellenica of Xenophon is some- 
what somber and annalistic, tinctured 
with a tendency favorable to the Spar- 
tans. The desire and hope of Athens 
to regain her prestige in Greece was 
pathetic. She was _ shortly doomed 
to play a role far less glorious than 
that which she had played at Sala- 
mis and Platea. Alexander came 
upon the scene. Greece was submerged. 
The resultant was a thin veneer of civil- 
ization, which spread far and wide in the 
East. The introduction, even if it does 
follow a beaten track, is worthy of some 
praise. Dr. Brownson has done all that 
any one could do to enliven the Hellen- 
ica. But it remains dull compared with 
the ‘“Anabasis,” in spite of its having a 

larger theme. 

The work on the New Testament 
bears the stamp of painstaking, even if it 
does follow a beaten track. It has been 
long ago anticipated by the German, 
Wimer. It is, however, no small merit 
to reproduce the German in English, and 
in our language such a work was much 
needed. Stuart’s Agricola is brought 
out with a winning simplicity, “exclud- 
ing works of a technical nature and 
books written in foreign tongues.” It is 
true that he does not wholly exclude 
them. “In mercy to the student,” he 
says, “the intricacies of textual criticism 
have been kept in the background.” He 
cherishes an antipathy toward conven- 
tional phraseology, and puts things in a 
different fashion from what the reader 
expects, showing a taste for pithy say- 
ings. We have here a multum in parvo. 
The kernel is contained in thirty pages 
and Tacitus is before us. 

In the Essays of Seneca we do not 
always find dignity combined with 
power. In his death, however, there 
was a certain dignity, with perhaps a 
little parade. He was not a Socrates, 
who cared little for his life, provided he 


Mac- 
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could teach a high and heroic philos- 
ophy. Tho we may not call Seneca a 
hero, his literary work was not to be 
despised. His translations of the Greek 
poets had some merit, and his satire on 
the “Apotheosis of Claudius” was keen. 

Baker and Inglis’s Latin Composition 
is simply an exercise book following the 
usual round of drill by two instructors 
in the Horace Mann High School of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

It is not long since Mr, Tucker pre- 
sented “Life in Ancient Athens.” And 
now Mr. Fowler gives us Social Life at 
Rome in the Age of Cicero. There was 
certainly an opening for a good book 
here in spite of other works concerning 
the same ground, and we mention it with 
these school books because it will find its 
chief use as side reading in connection 
with the study of Cicero’s works, giving 
to the student the broader outlook on the 
ancient world which is now demanded in 
classical education. 


] 


Spanish and Italian 


Avellaneda’s Baltasar. Edited by Carlos Bransby. 
American Book Co. 65 cents. 

Spanish Tales for Beginners. By Elijah Clarence 
Hills. Holt. $1.10. 

Spanish Anecdotes. By W. F. Giese and C. D. Cool. 
Heath. 60 cents. 

Spanish Reader. By Charles Alfred Turrell. 


can Book Co. 80 cents. 
Dante’s Divina Commedia. Edited by C. H. Grand- 
Arbib-Costa. New York: 


Ameri- 


gent. Heath. $1.25. 
Italian Lessons. By A. 
Francesco Tocci. $1. 


Baltasar, the fine biblical drama of 
Sefiora Avellaneda, considered by some 
French critics to reach the level of 
Racine’s “Athalie,” would seem at first 
sight hardly the kind of book to improve 
one’s conversational Spanish. But, altho 
written in poetry, the language is simple 
and natural, more so even than that of 
many plays written in prose. The author 
was a native of Cuba, and we may there- 
fore claim her as an American. The 
Spanish Tales for Beginners are 
marked with certain features that will 
meet the approval of the practical 
teacher: They are good literature, they 
depict modern Spanish life, they are 
interesting, and not too difficult in lan- 
guage and thought. Professor Giese’s 
Spanish Anecdotes provides reading 
matter of a very simple and easy char- 
acter. Turrell’s Spanish Reader consists 
of extracts from the works of the most 
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popular writers of modern times, and are 
well calculated to interest the student in 
the literature of Spain. 

An annotated edition of the /nferno, 
adapted for academic use as well as for 
the general literary public, is a decided 
novelty, and Mr. Grandgent is to be con- 
gratulated on the admirable manner in 
which he has carried out his purpose of 
enabling persons who have but a scanty 
Italian equipment to read the greatest of 
modern epics with no. other aid than 
that of a dictionary. The notes, tho 
brief, are clear, pregnant and compre- 
hensive, and explain almost every puz- 
zling word and phrase in the text. The 
Italian grammar of Professor Arbib- 
Costa is the best work of the kind 
that has yet come under our notice; 
but it is not accurate enough in its pho- 
netics and proofreading. 

as 


Biology and Nature Study 


4 By Joseph Y. Bergen. Ginn. 
1.20. 


Gray's Manual of Botany. Revised edition by B. L. 
=~ and M. L. Fernald. American Book 

Pp.. 926, illustrated. $2.50. 
Plant “Study and Description. By W. H. D. Meier. 


Ginn. 75 cents. 
Textbook of Ziology. te - W. Galloway. Blakis- 
2.00. 


ton. Revised edition 
By Samuel C. Schmucker. 


The Study of Nature. 
By John M. Coulter, John 


Lippincott. $1.25. 
Practical Nature-Study. 

Coulter and Alice J. Patterson. Appleton. 
By Horace H. 


American Book Co. 1.00. 

By Rev. C. A. Johns. Re- 
vised by J. A. Owen. 256 illustrations in color 
_by William Foster. Dutton. $3.00. 

Animal Life. By F. W. Gamble. 63 illustrations. 
Dutton. $2.00. 


Essentials of Botany. 


$1. 
Nature- Study for Primary Grades. 
ummings. 
Birds in Their Haunts. 


How to Identify eed fae, 
millan. 75 cen 

How the World is Clothed, 
America1 Book Co. 


Among the few biological books for 
use in schools and colleges published dur- 
ing the year, two botanical books deserve 
special mention. Bergen’s Essentials of 
Botany is an expansion of the author’s 
“Elements of Botany” into the course for 
a full year in high school. Gray’s New 
Manual of Botany is the famous guide to 
our native plants brought into line with 
the most modern systematic botany. In 
comparing it with the previous (1890) 
edition, one is surprised at the vast 
changes made in plant classification in 
twenty years, and feels inclined to learn 
plants by their stable folk names until 
the botanists get tired of digging up pre- 


By W. I. Milham. Mac- 


By Frank G. Carpenter. 
60 cents. 
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historic manuscripts in the search of the 
earliest possible names to take the place 
uf the ones which have become too well 
known and popular. In hundreds of 
cases the scientific names are not as they 
were-in 1890, but the layman who is in- 
terested in plants will get comfort from 
the fact that the good old names in plain 
English have stood the test of time and 
serve as an index to the new scientific 
names. 

In reading some of the modern peda- 
gogical discussions on the teaching of 
botany in secondary schools one may get 
the impression that the making of an 
herbarium and analysis of “fifty flowers” 
has long since become a chapter in botan- 
ical history ; but each year the publication 
of a special notebook and portfolio for 
such work indicates that somewhere on 
this earth plant analysis and pressing 
flowers is still popular enough to justify 
financial ventures by publishers. Those 
of us who had a taste of the good old 
way, which had much to commend it, will 
welcome the publication of Meier’s Plant 
Study and Plant Description, with about 
forty sheets for modern laboratory notes 
in line with current textbooks of botany, 
an abundance of folded sheets with out- 
line for plant description and space for 
mounting dried specimens, and a very 
convenient binder. 

In zoology we have two importations 
from England and a revised edition of 
Galloway’s text-book. The change of 
title from First Course in Zodlogy in the 
first edition to Text-book of Zoology in 
the revision is especially significant be- 
cause it is advertised for secondary 
schools. For such schools it is certainly 
far too difficult as a “first course.” In 
fact, it is a book better adapted to early 
years of college than to even a second 
course in high schools. The day is al- 
most past when a book in science can 
afford to be advertised as “a text-book 
for secondary schools, normal schools 
and colleges.” Discrimination in aims, 
subject matter and methods is the de- 
mand of the hour, and authors are rap- 
idly responding by not attempting to 
adapt a single book to several stages and 
phases of education. 

Within fifteen months four excellent 
guides for teachers of nature-study have 
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appeared. Holtz’s Nature-Study arrived 
just in time for mention last July and 
seems to have stimulated the appearance 
of three formidable rivals, by Schmucker, 
Cummings, and Coulter and Patterson. 
In these books there is considerable sim- 
ilarity in the spirit and general plan, 
which is due not to originality or plagiar- 
ism on the part of any one of the authors 
so much as to the fact that all the authors 
have evidently kept closely in touch with 
the trend of the recent advances in na- 
ture-study. The first part of Schmuck- 
er’s book, Study of Nature, deals with 
aims, purposes, and the general theory of 
nature-study ; the second part deals with 
the materials ; and the third part outlines 
a course of study. It will be very useful 
for teachers and for students in normal 
schools. Coulter and Patterson have 
packed into their Practical Nature-Study 
and Elementary Agriculture a large 
amount of useful material, but some of it 
is not approved nature-study. For ex- 
ample, hypocotyls, atoms, molecules, pro- 
toplasm, and photosynthesis are, to say 
the least, questionable topics for nature- 
study. In the introduction the authors 
protest against making nature-study 
from bits of the various sciences, and yet 
they have come nearer doing that very 
thing than any of the other authors of 
recent books. Perhaps this is the result 
of an attempt to meet the present market 
for books on agricultural teaching, and 
to do this by combining nature-study and 
elementary agriculture. With elimina- 
tion of the numerous encroachments up- 
on the field of high-school science, the 
book would be a useful manual for teach- 
ers of nature-study and agricultural na- 
ture-study in schools below high school. 
Cummings’s Nature-Study for Primary 
Grades is a teachers’ manual for the first 
three grades. The outlines are based on 
familiar experiences and facts, which 
commonly come within the experience of 
children; and hence the book ought to 
help teachers in any part of this country. 


as 


History, Civics and Economics 


Seignobos’s History of Contemporary Civilization. 
Edited by James Alton James. Scribner. $1.25. 

Readings in Modern European History. By James 
Harvey Robinson and Charles A. Beard. Ginn. 
Vol. I. $1.40. Vol. Il, $1.50. 

Readings in English History. By Edward P. Chey- 
ney. inn. 
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Tales from British History. By Grace Aguilar. 
Dutton. $1.50. 

italy, 1494-1790. By Mrs. H. M. Vernon. 
1.75- 

American History. By James Alton James and Al- 
bert Hart Sanford. Scribner. $1.40. 

Documentary Source Book of American History, 1606- 
1898. By William MacDonald. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Stories from the Great West. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. Century. 60 cents. . 

Montana. By Katherine B. Judson. 


_ cents. 

Principles of Politics. By J. W. Jenks. Macmillan. 
1.50. 

Readings on American Federal Government. By Paul 
S. Reinsch. Ginn. $2.75. 

Essentials in Civil Government. By S. E. Forman. 

_ American Book Co. 60 cents. 

The Young Citizen’s Reader. By Paul S. Reinsch. 
Sanborn. 60 cents. 

Good Citizenship. By Julia Richman and Isabel Rich- 
man Wallach. American Book Co. 45 cents. 

The Development of the State. By James Quayle 


Dealey. Silver, Burdett. $1.50. 

Introduction to the — of Economics. By Charles 
J. Bullock. Silver, Burdett. $1.28. 

Outhnes of Economics. By Richard T. Ely. Mac 
millan. $2. 

Economics. 


Putnam’s. 


McClurg. 75 


Briefer Course. By Henry Rogers + 


Seager. Holt. $1.75 
Economics. By Scott Nearing and Frank D. Watson. 
Macmillan. $1.90. 


The range of teaching materials in 
history, civics and economics, especially 
for secondary schools, has been widened 
this year bysthe addition of a number of 
works by standard authorities like Pro- 
fessors Seignobos, Robinson, Cheyney, 
Reinsch, Jenks, Ely and Seager. Prof. 
J. A. James has brought to completion 
his English edition of Seignobos’s Gen- 
eral History by the publication of the 
third volume, covering the social and 
economic development as well as the po- 
litical events of the period from the 
opening of the eighteenth century to the 
year 1888. Professor Seignobos, as 
every student of history knows, com- 
bines the rare qualities of a profound 
scholar and a skillful maker of school 
books, and we are fortunate in having 
in English dress his excellent series for 
secondary schools. It is only to be re- 
gretted that the editor did not make 
arrangements to bring the work up to 
date; in fact, this failure seems to be a 
fatal error for the purposes of a mod- 
ern history. The recent American con- 
tribution to manuals on_ Modern Euro- 
pean History, by Professors Robinson 
and Beard, has now been supplemented 
by two volumes of selections from the 
sources, so arranged as to enable the 
teacher to expand each chapter of the 
text by a corresponding chapter of illus- 
trative materials. Professor Cheyney’s 
Short History of England, in the same 
series, under the general editorship of 
Professor Robinson, is likewise supple- 
mented by a volume of sources. The 
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fundamental idea in the preparation of 
these three volumes of readings has been 
to present, in clear and simple English, 
first-hand accounts from the works of 
contemporaries in such a form as to give 
vividness and reality to the necessarily 
compact statements of the manuals. It 
seems too late now to discuss the desira- 
bility of the source method of instruc- 
tion; practice has confirmed its utility. 
The new volume in the Cambridge His- 
torical Series is a History of Italy, from 
the great French and Spanish invasions 
to the eve of the French Revolution, by 
Mrs. H. M. Vernon, already known to 
students of Italian history thru her ex- 
cellent little volume 
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of the “documentary” sort, in Roose- 
velt’s Western tales, a collection of live- 
ly stories and sketches from his varied 
writings on frontier life. Somewhat in 
the same vein runs Katherine B. Jud- 
son’s Montana, a rather unique bit of 
historical work designed to give children 
in proper sequence some of the romantic 
scenes from the early history of that 
State. 

In the field of American government, 
we have two books for college and uni- 
versity instruction and three for chil- 
dren in the grades. Professor Jenks’s 
volume is an edited version of the lec- 
tures recently delivered at Columbia 





on Cosimo de Medici. 
A volume in the 
Cambridge Series 
needs no comment; 
it is authoritative, 
scholarly, essentially 
political, and dry. 
The long list of text- 
books in American 
History for second- 
ary schools—to the 
making of which ver- 
ily there is no end— 
has been increased by 
a new volume by 
Professors James 
and Sanford, whose 
book on American 
government has been 
so favorably received, 
This manual follows 
traditional lines, with 
the exception of a 
somewhat greater 
stress on the develop- 
ment of the West 
than is common in books made in 
New England, and excites no con- 
siderable feeling one way or the 
other. Professor MacDonald has re- 
printed in one volume some of the 
most important documents and pa- 
pers contained in his admirable series 
of sources already so well known to stu- 
dents of history. The selection is made 
judiciously, and the volume is, in schol- 
arship and practical utility, equal to the 
editor’s: previous works; beyond this 
great praise a reviewer could scarcely 
go. There is good history, also, tho not 








DESIGNS FROM NATURE STUDY LESSONS. 
From Cummings’s “Nature Study.” 


University on the Blumenthal founda- 
tion; it does not pretend to be an analy- 
sis of the structure and functions of 
government, but is a study of some 


fundamental political questions — the 
suffrage, political motives, parties, legis- 
lation and administration—as they would 
appear to the average intelligent Amer- 
ican citizen who tried to reason them 
out from practical considerations. The 
doctrinaire—radical or conservative— 
will receive scant comfort from these 
pages. Professor Reinsch has brought 
together a large and remarkably vital 
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collection of extracts from the Congres- 
sional Record, memoirs and _ other 
sources illustrating the actual operation 
of the various branches of the Federal 
Government. It is hard to imagine a 
better book on which to base a univer- 
sity course in that subject. The impor- 
tance of carrying instruction in citizen- 
ship into our secondary schools, as well 
as our colleges, cannot be doubted; but 
the task of making government a living 
subject for children is unquestionably a 
difficult one. Dr. Forman attempts to 
solve the problem by teaching the child 
certain great principles of conduct for 
the home, school, local State and na- 
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ment and describing in a very striking 
and entertaining fashion the precise 
ways in which the great departments of 
a city government, such as the fire, po- 
lice, health and street cleaning depart- 
ments, come into practical relation to 
the citizen’s welfare, and also how the 
citizen himself can forward the good 
work by proper conduct. It is true that 
the authors have designed this little book 
for supplementary reading, but, after 
all, it seems the very best way to teach 
citizenship ; that is, to engage the pupil’s 
interest and get him to care about his 
government and what it does; he will 
discover the necessary political machin- 

ery soon enough. But 
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From James and Sanford’s “American History.” 


while 


incidentally 
conveying the more important facts rela- 
tive to the organization and functions of 


tional government, 


government. Professor Reinsch gives 
even more attention to the human side 
of government, and at the same time 
deals satisfactorily with the technical- 
ities of the subject ; he treats rather fully 
such matters as highways, schools, 
charities, public works, forests, liberty, 
equality and patriotism. There is in 
both books too much patriotic rhodo- 
montade about our perfection; but it 
seems that a certain degree of silliness 
in books on “civics” is necessary to their 
sale. Richman and Wallach attack the 
problem as it appears to the city dweller 
in another fashion, by leaving out of 
account altogether the forms of govern- 


what about the girls in the 
schools? Professor Dealey, 
in his Development of the 
State, teaches civics by the 
historical and evolutionary 
method, tracing the origin 
and growth of the various 
functions of government 
and giving occasional sug- 
gestions as to probable or 
desirable changes in the 
future; a very comprehen- 
sive and useful little vol- 
ume, interesting and un- 
prejudiced. 

In the domain of eco- 
nomics there are four vol- 
umes fresh from the press. 
Two of them are revisions, 
a third is a condensation 
of a larger work, and the 
fourth is a new presentation of the sub- 
ject. Professor Bullock has issued a 
third edition of his Economics (which 
has served as a standard text in many 
colleges for over a decade), with some 
revision and the addition of new chap- 
ters on finance and railway transporta- 
tion. Professor Ely’s Outlines, after 
fifteen years of effective service, has 
now been thoroly rewritten and en- 
larged; the result is a better book in 
every way. Professor Seager’s volume 
is based upon his larger work, but it is 
simplified, and the practical part is en- 
larged so as to appeal especially to stu- 
dents of technical and _ professional 
schools. The newest venture in the field 
of economics, by Nearing and Watson, 
is certainly the most striking of the 
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group, and it would be interesting to 
know whether it represents the tendency 
among the newer generation of econo- 
mists. The theories of rent, profit, in- 
terest and wages are disposed of in half 
a hundred pages; “value” does not ap- 
pear in the index or table of contents ; it 
is a book about labor, business organi- 
zation, trusts, railways, municipal mo- 
nopolies, trade unions, open shops, “the 
square deal,” single tax, socialism and 
Government regulation, and it closes 
with a positive program of social work. 
Shades of Ricardo! are these your sons? 
Surely in looking over this group of 
school books there is reason for con- 
gratulation—we are nearer to reality, 
more human in our views of history and 
politics, and more confident than ever in 
the future of democracy. The teacher 
has a great work to do, and the books 
for good work are better than ever. 
& 


Mathematics 
Hall and Fred G. 
~~ Elmer A. Lyman. 


Trigonometry. By Arthur G. 
Frink. Holt. $1.40. 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 

American Book Co. $1.2 
Standard Algebra. By William J. Milne. American 

Book Co. $1. 

Practical Elementary Algebra. By Jos. V. Collins. 
American Book Co. $1. 

Algebra for Secondary Schools. By E. R. Hedrick. 
American Book Co. $1.00. 

A Secondary Arithmetic. By John C. Stone and 
James F. Millis. Sanborn. 75 cents. 

The Appleton Arithmetics. By J. W. A. Young and 
Lambert L. Jackson, Appleton. Primary, 35 
cents. Grammar School, 55 cents. 

Lessons in Telegraphy. A textbook for schools and 
individual students. H. Sewall. Van 
Nostrand. $1.00. 

Almost all recent textbooks go to 
show that the days of the old-time, for- 
mal, disciplinary textbooks have passed; 
for the writers of books no less than 
philosophers have come to know that 
books as well as other things must have 
more than a disciplinary value—they 
must be practical, making for efficiency 
in some line of human effort. In no 
class of books was the need felt more 
up until recently than in the most formal 
of all the sciences—mathematics. Even 
what was known as “applied mathe- 
matics” had a delightful way of keeping 
clear of the concrete. In olden time men 
were taught to ascend into heaven by the 
discipline of mathematics; today we are 
told that even mathematics must rather 
“bake bread.” So it is that Plato’s test 
for the true thinker has become an in- 
strument of service to the race. But to 
render an abstract science such as 
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mathematics practical means the prepa- 
ration of many textbooks, with especial 
reference to the field in which it is to be 
applied ; for the student who has famil- 
iarized himself with certain general, if 
not fanciful, problems, may be and gen- 
erally is ill prepared to take up real 
problems in a given field. What such a 
book should be is well illustrated by the 
Trigonometry prepared by Prof. A. G. 
Hall, of the University of Michigan, 
and Mr. F. G. Fink. The book is pub- 
lished with especial reference to techno- 
logical students and their needs are kept 
always in mind. In treatment, in gen- 
eral arrangement, as well as in the 
selection of problems, the authors have 
quite wisely kept close to the concrete. 
The more abstract nature of the func- 
tion of the general angle is sufficient 
reason for considering this subject later 
in the work, while the arithmetical solu- 
tion of angles comes in for an early 
treatment. The book is quite complete, 
containing as it does a chapter on loga- 
rithms, a table of logarithms, and an ex 
planation of the slide-rule, which is 
strongly recommended as a check upon 
the numerical solution of problems. 

Professor Elmer A. Lyman, of the 
Michigan State Normal, has _pro- 
ceeded upon the hypothesis that in 
mathematics as well as in other subjects 
the student’s interest must be awakened, 
which means that the student must be 
allowed and encouraged to do much of 
the work himself; hence he leaves the 
proof of quite a large number of theo- 
rems that are usually proven outright 
either in part or entirely in the hands of 
the student. 

In The Standard Algebra, by Prof. 
William J. Milne, of the New York 
State Normal College; Practical Ele- 
mentary Algebra, by Prof. Jos. V. 
Collins, of the Wisconsin State Nor- 
mal, and the Algebra for Secondary 
Schools, by Prof. E. R. Hedrick, of the 
University of Missouri, we have three 
standard textbooks for secondary 
schools. In each case the author has 
shown wisdom in the selection of his 
problems, which are as far as possible 
of a concrete nature. The book of Pro- 
fessor Milne is to be especially com- 
mended for its full treatment of factor- 
ing, the treatment of which is not infre- 
quently crowded into too few pages; 
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while that of Professor Collins empha- 
sizes probably more than has ever been 
done before the value and feasibility of 
checking up the answers to examples, 
thereby dispensing with the answer-book 
as far as possible. The work of Pro- 
fessor Hedrick, which in many respects 
is the most attractive of the three, was 
written especially for those students 
who can get no further than the high 
school. For this reason he has relegated 
to the appendix much that is usually met 


with in the body of the text, and that, 


too, without loss. Great stress is placed 
upon graphical illustrations. 

In the publication of A Secondary 
Arithmetic, Messrs. Stone and Millis 
have followed to the extreme the doc- 
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More after the fashion of the old-line 
book and yet in keeping in touch with 
the new theories of teaching mathe- 
matics is the Appleton Series of Arith- 
metics. This series takes a very sane 
position, following the middle road be- 
tween the two extremes of the old and 
new: 

“In addition to giving proper attention to the 
culture value peculiar to the exact reasoning 
of the school mathematics, this book fully 
recognizes the utility of arithmetic. The prob- 
lem material is rich in data drawn from the 
student’s own experience.” 


a 
Physics and Chemistry 


A Textbook of Physics. By A. Wilmer Duff et al. 


Blakiston.- $2.75. 
Elements of Physics. By George A. Hoadley. 


can Book Co. $1.20. 


Ameri- 


ig 


HOUNDS,” BY GEROME. 


From Wilson’s “Picture Study in Elementary Schools.” 


trine that the study of a textbook should 
result in practical preparation for the 
duties of life. They write: 


“Such a course in arithmetic should be prac- 
tical and informational. It shos:'d be free from 
puzzles and obsolete processes. /t should set 
forth the actual business practices of the time. 
It should contain nothing but tle processes 
actually used in commercial and industrial 
work today.” 





Physical Laboratory Handbook. By George A. Hoad- 
ley. American Book Co. 50 cents. 

Applied Mechanics for Engineers. By E. L. Han- 
cock. Macmillan. $2. 
Electricity, Sound, and Light. By Robert A. Milli- 

n and John Mills. Ginn.’ 


$2. 
New Laboratory Manual of Physics. By S. E. Cole- 


60 cents. 
Baron Russell. 


American Book Co. 
By T. 


75 cents. 

A Textbook of Experimental Chemistry. By Edwin 
Lee. Blakiston. $1.50. 

Elementary Chemistry. By Hollis Godfrey. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.10, 


man. 


Science at Home. Fenno. 
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A Text-book of Physics, an excellent 
manual for colleges, is the common 
work of Professors Duff, Guthe, Hal- 
lock, Lewis, Goodspeed, Carman and 
McClung. The plan here employed ren- 
ders seven experienced teachers jointly 
responsible forthe text, and has the 
good point of having specialists to write 
with authority upon their own particular 
fields, into which they seem to have en- 
tered with enthusiasm in every case, in 
addition to the fact that all alike have 
taken a general interest in the work as a 
whole. If any one subject has been 
touched upon by more than one author, 
the student is certainly anything but a 
loser thereby. The book contains 666 
pages—a rather extended treatment of 
the subject. The omission, however, of 
those parts in fine print will render the 
book serviceable for a briefer course. 

Those acquainted with Professor 
Hoadley’s previous work on Physics 
will be glad to know that he has pub- 
lished a concise new textbook, which 
retains all the good qualities of his other 
work, and that it is written primarily 
for those students just beginning the 
study of physics. Applied Mechanics 
for Engineers, by Prof. E. L. Hancock, 
is prepared for engineering students of 
the junior year at college. The author 
believes that problems in mechanics 
should be practical engineering prob- 
lems, and in the writing of this book 
he has kept this idea well in mind. Espe- 
cial attention is called to the chapters on 
moment of inertia, center of gravity, 
work and energy, friction and impact, as 
being very full treatments of the sub- 
jects. Electricity, Sound and Light, by 
Professor Millikan, of the University of 
Chicago, and Professor Mills, of the 
Western Reserve University, is a valua- 
ble text-book, built up around a labora- 
tory outline, and put forth after much 
experience with the course in the class- 
rooms of several universities, among 
others the two named above. The method 
of treatment is analytical rather than de- 
scriptive. The book is written for col- 
lege sophomores. Sixteen of the twenty- 
eight chapters are devoted to electricity, 
while sound and light are allotted five 
and seven respectively. The book covers 
thoroly its limited field. 

A new Laboratory Manual of Physics, 
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by Prof. S. E. Coleman, contains seventy- 
six experiments specifically designed to 
meet the college entrance requirements. 
Science at Home, by T. B. Russell, is a 
volume of simple experiments for young 
people, rather more novel, attractive and 
ppracticable than such books usually 
are. 

A Text-book of Experimental Chem- 
istry, by Prof. Edwin Lee, of Allegheny 
College, is a manual for the use of stu- 
dents of general inorganic chemistry. It 
is not intended to take the place of de- 
scriptive chemistry, but there are de- 
scriptive notes embodying discussions, 
applications, formulz, etc., intended to 
make obvious the relationship of experi- 
ment to theory. 

Godfrey’s Elementary Chemistry is a 
reversion to an older type, to the descrip- 
tive, poetic and moralizing style of our 
forefathers, which has been replaced by 
the dry, mathematical and experimental 
treatment of the subject. Such a book 
as this is undeniably more readable, and 
it may, by its many references to the 
composition of common things, serve tq 
interest some who would be repelled by 
a textbook of the kind now generally 
used, but it contains much that is not 
chemistry. Its illustrations, both the 
verbal and pictorial, are frequently far- 
fetched. For example, a picture of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is intro- 
duced because Cavendish was educated 
there, and the author compares the sym- 
bols of chemistry with hieroglyphics, and 
backs up the simile with a cut of the 
Rosetta Stone. Many of our textbooks 
are weak on the philosophical side, but 
we have not for some time happened 
upon so amusing a confusion of concep- 
tions as the following from p. 76 of 
Godfrey’s Chemistry: 

“The laws of nature, the great laws which 
underlie natural science on the other hand, are 
infallible, unerring, so that whether we wish or 
no they require obedience. For those who try 
to disobey them, the punishment is certain—in- 
jury or death results. High up on the snow 
of the Alps stand shelves of snow whereon 
crossing may sometimes be made. If the ice 
holds strong, the mountaineer can cross. If 
the sun melts and weakens the shelf of snow 
so that it can no longer bear the weight of the 
climber, the man who tries that path plunges 
headlong to destruction. He has disobeyed the 
laws of nature. The force downward of gravi- 


tation was greater than the supporting force 
which acted upward.” 
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Music and Art 


The Eleanor Smith Music Course. By Eleanor Smith. 
American Book Co. ook I, 25 cents; Book II, 
30 cents; Book III, 40 wane Book IV, 50 cents. 

Songs Everyone Should Know. Two hundred favor- 
ite songs for school and home. Edited by Clif- 
ton Johnson. American Book Co. 50 cents. 

Aiken’s Music Course. By Walter H. Aiken. Amer- 
ican Book Co. 50 cents. 

Young People’s Stor Si E  - By Ida Prentice 
Whitcomb, Dodd. M $2.00. 

Picture Study in Elementary Schools. A Manual 
for Teachers. By L. . Wilson. Macmillan. 
$1.30. 


The head of the department of music 
of the University of Chicago School of 
Education has drawn upon the children’s 
song literature of many nations for the 
Eleanor Smith Music Course, her en- 
deavor being to present music which shall 
assist in the best technical and artistic 
training possible to children. So far as 
we have been able to observe, practically 
everything in the four books possesses 
genuine artistic quality—that is, is wor- 
thy of inclusion in such a course. Many 
folk-tunes as well as songs by eminent 
composers are included, and the whole 
has been carefully graded as regards 
difficulty and musical maturity. Mr. 
Aiken, who is supervisor of music in the 
Cincinnati public schools, has prepared a 
music reader in which he has essayed to 
take up systematically the simpler ele- 
ments of instruction, to present them 
clearly, and to illustrate them copiously 
with single-voice songs and part songs. A 
big book for little folk has been made by 
Ida Prentice Whitcomb in Young Peo- 
ple’s Story of Music. The author was 
actuated by a worthy motive in attempt- 
ing to tell a “story” that would “enable 
young readers to listen more intelligently 
and with greater enjoyment to the opera, 
the symphony, the oratorio and all the 
modern forms of good music,” but by try- 
ing to include something about all those 
forms and something about the lives of 
all the leading composers she has made 
an unwieldy book of very uneven in- 
terest—more or less of a hodge-podge 
of information, some of which is none 
too accurate. 

In the ten years since their initial pub- 
lication Wilson’s two little manuals on 
Picture Study in Elementary Schools 
have proved a boon to many a teacher 
awakening to the value of beauty in the 
school room, for they provided a unique 
and a potent aid for imparting to children 


the beginnings of a true appreciation of 
and love for the paintings by the world’s 
great masters. This new edition puts 
the two parts in one volume. 

ae 


Philosophy, Psychology and 
Education 


Charles W. Eliot. By Eugene Kuehnemann. 


ton, Mifflin. $1.00. S 

Carla Wenckebach, Pioneer. By Margarethe Miiller. 
Ginn. $1.25. 

Impressions of , Education in 1908. By Sara 
A. Burstall. Longmans. $1.25. 

Systematic Study in the Elementary Schools. By 
ida Belle Earhart. Columbia University Press. 


Children to Study. By 


Hough- 


1.00. 

How to Study, and Teachin 
Frank M. McMurry. oughton, Mifflin. 

Education in the Far East.. By Charles F.: 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50. 

Industrial Education. The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Vol. 
XXXIII, No. 1. Philadelphia. $1.00. 

Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Forty- 
sixth Annual Meeting held at Cleveland, Ohio. 
By National Education Association. Winona, 

inn, $2.00. 

Standards in Education. 


Thwing. 


Including Industrial Train- 
H. Chamberlain. American 
$1.00. 
Administration of Public Education in the United 
By Samuel by Dutton and David 


Macmillan. $1.7 : : 
Teaching a District School. ‘By John Wirt Dins- 
1.00. 


more. American Book 
Modern Methods for b cpaiee By Charles C. Boyer. 
By Felix 


Lippincott. $1.5 
Textbook of School ol eee Management. 
rnold. Macmillan. 
The Psychology of Thenking. 
Macmillan. $1.25. 
—_ = John Dewey and James H. Tufts. Holt. 


A History of Education Before the Middle Ages. 
y Pierrepont Graves. Macmillan. $1.10. 

Modern Educators and Their Ideals. By Tadasu 
Misawa. ppleton. $1.25. 

Studies in ene istory of | Education. By 
Charles Oliver Hoyt. Silver, Burdett. 

History of Common School Education. By Lewis F. 
nderson. Holt. $1.25. 

Laggards in Our Schools. By Leonard P. Ayres. 
Charities Publication Committee. $1.50. 

Education. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Riverside 
Educational Monographs. Houghton, Mifflin. 
35 cents. 


During the past year the eloquent 
Professor Kuehnemann, of Breslau, has 
held for the second time the Kaiser 
Wilhelm exchange professorship at Har- 
vard. His little volume on Charles W. 
Eliot is at once a tribute to the retiring 
Harvard president and an attempt to in- 
terpret to the German people something 
of the significance of Eliot’s life and 
work. It is not, like Fraulein Miiller’s 
fascinating life of Carla Wenckebach, 
primarily a study in personality. Rather 
is it a study of ideas—of the democratic 
ideals which have dominated Eliot’s 
social and educational philosophy, to- 
gether with a description of their un- 
folding in the evolution of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Fraulein Miiller has a story to 


"By Irving Elgar Miller. 
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tell—the story of a vigorous Frisian 
baby, ambitious and impulsive Hano- 
verian schoolgirl, adventurous governess 
in the distant Caucasus, and, finally, 
Wellesley professor, rugged, scholarly, 
inspiring. 

The head mistress of the Manchester 
High School for Girls, Miss Burstall, 
visited a number of American univer- 
sities and city high schools last year, and 
now we have her well-stocked volume of 
observations and impressions. Miss 
Burstall finds it hard to understand the 
paucity of women in executive positions 
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then work with a greater zeal and effec- 
tiveness than when employing the more 
usual methanical methods. Prof. Frank 
McMurry believes this so thoroly that 
he has written a book on How to Study 
and Teaching Children to Study, a book 
that will bring home to many teachers 
the conviction of a neglected duty and 
also point out to them the better way. 
soth Miss Burstall and Professor 
Kuehnemann have been deeply imprest 
with the American’s extraordinary faith 
in the importance and power of educa- 
tion. That this faith grips not only the 


PESTALOZZI AND THE ORPHANS OF STANZ. 
From Hoyt’s “History of Modern Education.” 


in our schools. She is imprest by the 
degree of independence and power of 
initiative which American pupils exhibit 
in their school work. Dr. Earhart’s in- 
vestigation of the ability of elementary 
school pupils to study, to find the subject 
of the lesson for themselves, to organize 
the subject-matter, to verify the author’s 
statements and supplement the text— 
sheds on the American schoolboy no 
such rosy light. The encouraging por- 
tion of Dr. Earhart’s research is found 
in her demonstration that children in the 
fourth grade can be taught to study logi- 
cally and systematically, and_that they 


populace, but some of the educational 
leaders as well, is evident to the reader 
of President Thwing’s Education in the 
Far East. Industrial and technical train- 
ing in India, moral and religious instruc- 
tion in Japan, more numerous and better 
prepared teachers in China; these are the 
paramount needs of the Far East. 

The lively interest of the American 
public in education gets sharply focused, 
our visitors remind us, on different prob- 
lems from time to time. At one of these 
foci of interest today one finds the prob- 
lems of vocational education. A recent 
number of the Annals of the American 
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Academy, given over entirely to “Indus- 
trial Education,” contains more than a 
score of contributions from practical 
school men and writers who lead in 
social and educational thought. The 
treatment of this theme in Prof. A. H. 
Chamberlain’s textbook called Standards 
in Education redeems an _ otherwise 
somewhat disappointing volume. “The 
Administration of Vocational Educa- 
tion” is the title of one of the best of the 
thirty-odd chapters in Dutton and Sned- 
den’s comprehensive and scholarly text- 
book in the important field of educational 
administration. 

Professor Dinsmore’s book of straight- 
forward, homely advice on Teaching a 
District School gives the kind of help 
needed by an untrained beginner. If he 
wants to find out how to teach anything, 
from the three Rs to agriculture and 
singing, Dr. Boyer’s Modern Methods 
will tell him—after a fashion. It is 
doubtful whether he could extract any 
inspiration from Dr. Felix Arnold’s 
elaborately wrought Textbook of School 
and Class Management. : 

Teachers of psychology who believe 
that the “Dewey movement” is the most 
significant feature of contemporary edu- 
cation—and their number is increasing 
—are giving a warm welcome to Dr. 
Miller’s Psychology of Thinking, for 
here the biological point of view, to- 
gether with Professor Dewey’s doctrine 
of the nature of thinking and its func- 
tion in the reconstruction of experience, 
are worked out in detail, and in such 
plain language that the book may safely 
be placed in the hands of undergraduate 
students. If the reader desires to come 
into touch with Professor Dewey’s 
thought at first hand, undoubtedly one of 
the best opportunities is provided in 
Part II of the Dewey and Tufts’s 
Ethics. In this middle portion of the 
book Professor Dewey develops his con- 
ception of the moral situation as essen- 
tially involving a selection from among 
discrepant ends of action. Part I, by 
Professor Tufts, is a vivid and convinc- 
ing portrayal of the beginnings and 
growth of morality in primitive life, 
among the Hebrews and the Greeks, and 
- in the modern period. This historical 
method of approach at once simplifies 
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the problem for the student and gives 
him needed perspective. Another rather 
bold and successful innovation appears 
in Part III, where the ethical concepts 
and principles developed in the preced- 
ing chapters are tested by application to 
some of the large unsolved moral prob- 
lems of contemporary political, economic 
and -social life. Especially strong are 
Professor Tufts’s chapters on unsettled 
problems in the economic order, and on 
the family. 

Of the four authors of new textbooks 
in the history of education, Professor 
Graves, formerly president of the uni- 
versities of Wyoming and Washington, 
treats his subject with the most breadth 
and adequacy. The two writers on 
modern education, Dr. Misawa and 
Dr. Hoyt, both cling to an ideal which 
we had hoped was on the wane. They 
would make the history of education 
course a study of the biographies and 
educational doctrines of a few repre- 
sentative educational reformers. Dr. 
Hoyt’s brief text employs all the didactic 


‘ devices of maps, chronglogical charts, 


outlines, lists of supplementary ques- 
tions and the like, and even departs so 
far from the beaten path as to introduce 
full-page portraits of each of the half 
dozen educators studied. Dr. Misawa 
adopts none of these devices, but relies 
upon an unusually vivid, facile and 
graceful pen to illuminate the characters 
of his thirteen Modern Educators. Dr. 
Anderson has hit upon a taking title that 
will win for his book a quick entrance 
into numerous training schools, where 
every item of instruction admitted to the 
curriculum is challenged to show its 
direct bearing upon the problems of the 
common school teacher. 

The Sage Foundation has let its in- 
quisitors loose upon the schools. One 
of them has been trying to find out the 
proportion of pupils that drop by the 
wayside before finishing, and the num- 
ber that repeat a portion of the work. 
Statistics are often dull and incompre- 
hensible to the unitiated. Mr. Ayers 
makes his figures comprehensible and 
they are startling. - The Laggards in 
Our Schools, those who.are older than 
they should be for the grades they are 
in, constitute 33 per cent. of all. the 
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school children. Most of these 6,000,000 
“retarded” children will not finish the 
elementary school, but will drop out at 
the age of fourteen, while they are still 
in the fifth or sixth grade. In the lower 


grades, the average rate of progress is 
at the rate of eight grades in ten years. 
“Our courses of study are fitted not to 
the slow child, or to the average child, 
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but to the unusually bright one.” Another 
statement formidably supported with 
figures is that our schools are better fit- 
ted to the needs and natures of the girls 
than of the boys. Such a book, at once 
readable and scholarly, scientific and 
popular, critical and constructive, is 
typical of the best in educational litera- 
ture. 


RICHARD COCKBURN MACLAURIN. 


Who was inaugurated President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology on June 
Scotland, received his education at Cambridge, and has served as Professor of 


He was born in 
Mathematics in Welling 


ton College, New Zealand, and as Professor of Mathematical Physics at Columbia. 











The Adamantine Mind 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN 


Poet-LauREATE OF ENGLAND. 


I 


Let the world change, we need not change, 
Nor yield dominion of the mind, 
But with ancestral freedom range 
The mightier days behind. 
Should Statesmen abdicate control, 
They who should rule be toppled down, 
Nought can dethrone the regal soul, 
Or rob it of its Crown. 


II 


Against the adamantine will 
Rebellion’s billows vainly beat. 
Let Insurrection rise and shrill 
And scared Authority retreat. 
Conscience surveys the rabble-cries 
As mountains gaze on heavy main, 
Unmoved among the loftier skies 
By transient hurricane. 


III 


De of good heart, then, wavering souls, 
- And stand upon the.ancient ways; 
The forward hours wise Time controls 
Are but as righted yesterdays. 
When disaffection’s storm is spent, 
Authority resumes its rod, 
From continent to continent 
Proclaiming trust in God. 
Swinrorp Otp MANor, KENT, ENGLAND. 


The French: Anarchists 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORN 


| [This article has a timely interest because the Spanish 


anarchists who have taken an 


active part in the present disturbances in Barcelona are closely allied with those of France. 
Mr. Sanborn is thoroly acquainted with all types of revolutionists as is shown by his volume 
on “Paris and the Social Revolution.”—Eprror. ] 


desire of every convinced anarch- 

ist in France as elsewhere. “Woe 
is me if I preach not the gospel” and 
“Woe is you if you preach not the gos- 
pel” is the burden of his self-contmunion. 
The most simple and natural manner of 
nature of the case, for other ears than 


a1@ 


‘HE winning of converts is the first 


winning converts, whatever the doctrine 
concerned, is by the oral propaganda, and 
the most simple and natural form of oral 
propaganda, as well as the most effect- , 
ive, is the heart-to-heart talk with one’s 
neighbors and friends. These heart-to- 
heart talks, however, are not, in the very 
those of said neighbors and friends, and, 
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except as the imagination and the insight 
of the novelist may succeed in reproduc- 
ing them, are a quantity with which the 
general public can have nothing to do. 
Oral propaganda thru the “group” (“le 
groupe’), then, is the simplest oral prop- 
aganda of which a mere descriptive arti- 
cle can take cognizance. 

The anarchist “group” is the loosest 
sort of an organization of which it is 
possible to conceive, so loose, in truth, 
that it is barely organic. Its identity is 
that of a brook and its consistency that 
of a cloud. It is dependent for its exist- 
ence On affinities which did not exist yes- 
terday and which may not exist tomor- 
row, and appears and disappears with 
equal suddenness. It has no conditions 
of membership. It has no officers. It 
has neither constitution nor by-laws and 
recognizes no precedents. Its numbers 


are limited only by the operations of the- 


affinities aforesaid. Its place of meeting 
is the only thing about it with an ap- 
proach to fixity, and even this may shift 
from café to wine shop, from wine shop 
to private dwelling, and from private 
dwelling to café or wine shop again. The 
programs of group meetings likewise 
vary with the ever varying affinities on 
which the groups are based, but they may 
be said to consist, speaking in the 
large, of 

“The reading of original essays and poems; 

reports on the progress of the cause at home 
and abroad; a consideration of the bearing on 
the cause of the latest events; an exchange of 
journals and brochures, accompanied by ex- 
positions and discussions of their contents; a 
volunteering of service for the tasks in hand; 
and untrammeled exchange of ideas, some- 
times degenerating into dispute and boisterous 
disorder.” 
_ The groups keep up fairly close rela- 
tions with each other, in spite of their 
fluidity and irresponsibility, thru the col- 
umns specially reserved for correspond- 
ence in the anarchist press—very much 
as do the local societies of the Boys’ 
League, the King’s Daughters and the 
Christian Endeavor Union thru their 
chosen organs. Thus: 

“The group ‘Rayon de Soleil’ would like 
to put itself into communication with other 
groups. Those who are willing to write us are 
invited to direct their letters to 13 Rue L 
Montmartre.” 

“Gustave Guinon, 5 Place de la Halle, Saint- 
Chamond (Loire), desires to correspond with 
the camarades of the group of La Seyne-sur- 
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Mer (Var) and with a camarade of La Ciotat. 
He desires also the address of Sabatino for 
an urgent affair.” 

“‘Les Resolus’ of La Charronne invites the 
groups of Belleville, La Villette, La Goutte 
d’Or and Ménilmontant to a meeting which 
will be held in the back room of the Silver 
Pheasant, Sunday, January 6th, at 8% o’clock.” 

“Vanier, at Angouléme. Your idea is excel- 
lent. Since the municipality exacts the octroi 
tax of 16 francs on the Marennes* and 8 francs 
on the Portugaises* you have only to arrange 
to sell them in the country. This will make 
your profits bigger and at the same time will 
give you a splendid opportunity to spread the 
word. J. Mazel.” 

Union meetings of groups which are 
not too far separated from each other 
geographically are frequent, as the third 
of these notices indicates, but these tnion 
meetings can take no action that is bind- 
ing on their component parts. 

District, national and international an- 
archist congresses are held more or less 
regularly, at which the groups are rep- 
resented by such of their members as 
choose to attend—their principles forbid- 
ding them to name formal delegates. 
None of these bodies, however, exercises 
any authority of any sort whatever over 
the groups. They are merely convenient 
arrangements for an exchange of ideas, 
and their power is purely moral, wherein 
they offer a striking contrast to the So- 
cialist congresses, whose power not in- 
frequently verges on the despotic. 

Anarchist mass meetings are relatively 
rare, because large halls are too expensive 
for the anarchists’ slender purses ;. be- 
cause the proprietors of such halls are 
unwilling to let them to anarchists; and 
because the police are likely to forbid at 
the last moment the opening of their 
doors, even when the anarchists have suc- 
ceeded in hiring them. But they con- 
trive by the registering of bogus politi- 
cal candidacies to get the free use of na- 
tional and municipal buildings at election 
time for meetings in which they preach, 
with superb irony, abstention from vot- 
ing, and they are infinitely skilful in cap- 
turing and carrying on with their own 
speakers the mass meetings of the Na- 
tionalists, Radicals, Socialists, etc., by 
packing the hall and electing presiding 
officers of their own persuasion. This 
capture (to the end of which they do not 
hesitate to lay aside their scruples against 
parliamentary tactics) is not always ac- 


*Two varieties of oysters. 
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complished peacefully. It often precipi- 
tates a general resort to fisticuffs, and has 
been known to result in bloodshed. Once 
a fight is on between the rightful occu- 
pants of a hall and the interlopers, only 
the evacuation thereof by. the police or 
the turning off of the gas by its proprie- 
tor will secure order. 

Joint debates (“assemblées contradic- 
toires”) likewise are almost sure to end, 
if these meeting -capturing anarchists 
flock to them, in rough-and-tumble scrim- 
mages. 

The anarchist, like other reformers, 
employs various innocent strategies for 
getting his doctrine listened to. He gives 
punchs-conférences (punch-talks) and 
soupes-conférences (soup-talks) and dé- 
jeuners végétariens (vegetarian lunches) 
in the winter, and organizes propagan- 
dist picnics (ballades de propagande) in 
the summer. He presents incendiary 
theatrical pieces, which are under the 
ban of the censorship, evading the law 
by issuing invitations and imposing a 
cloak-room charge instead of an entrance 
fee. Thus: 

“The ‘Groupe Germinal’ (of Lyon) has or- 

nized for Sunday, January 24th, at 8 o’clock, 

alle Charamande, Café de I’Isére, a theatrical 
representation by ‘the camarades of the Théatre 
d’Art. All militants are cordially invited. 

“Obligatory cloak-room fee 10 sous. 

“Invitations may be procured in advance at 
the Café de I’Isére or by applying to the Cam- 
arade J , Number 19, Rue de P 

The anarchist theatrical performance 
is frequently accompanied by a lecture 
which explains or supplements the teach- 
ing of the play, as is the practice in sev- 
eral legitimate Paris theaters dear to 
French bluestockings. 

The anarchist combines pleasure and 
profit in “family nights” (“soirées famili- 
ales”) also, to which, as to the theatrical 
performances, admission is by invitation 
only. Thus: 

“ ‘Soirée Familiale,’ Saturday, February 6, at 
8% o'clock, in the Hall of the Café Barnave, 
Passage Barnave, close by the bazaar, Maison 
Universelle. Address by the Camarade Emile 
Janvion; subject, ‘L’Anarchisme a traveds les 
Ages’ (‘Anarchy Thru the Ages’). Concert by 
l’Action Théatrale, which will also present ‘Le 
Fardeau de la Liberté,’ by Tristan Bernard. 
The exercises will conclude with a ball and the 
drawing of a tombola (lottery). Invitations 
may be procured at the Café Barnave. Ob- 
ligatory cloak-room fee (which gives the right 
to a ticket for the tombola) to sous. he 
tombola prizes include oil paintings, bronzes, 
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books, etc., etc., more than a hundred prizes 


One’s first impulse is to criticise se- 
verely the anarchist, who professes to 
hold gain in abhorrence, for appealing 
(thru a lottery) to the love of gain. But 
one recalls the church fairs and charity 
balls of “good society” and is humiliated 
into silence. 

Another form of oral propaganda in 
which the French anarchists have great 
faith is the popular revolutionary chan- 
son (chanson populaire révolutionnaire). 
Many of these popular revolutionary 
chansons—the majority, perhaps—are 
never put into type. They are transmit- 
ted from group to group, as were the 
folk-songs of yore, by such anarchists as 
are by nature lyrically inclined, particu- 
larly by the picturesque trimardeurs.* 
Such of the chansons as are printed re- 
tail at 2 sous each, and wholesale at go 
sous a hundred. They are sung in the 
public squares and on the street corners 
of the large cities by itinerant singers, 
who act as so many singing masters. 
teaching their audiences the words and 
airs of the chansons they sell them. 

All attempts to establish a daily anar- 
chist paper in France have failed, but the 
written propaganda of anarchy counts 
several weekly papers that may be reck- 
oned prosperous as anarchist prosperity 
goes. The oldest and best known of 
these, Les Temps Nouveaux (ex-La Ré- 
volte, ex-Le Révolté,) founded many 
years back by Pierre Kropotkine and 
Elisée Reclus, is an eight-page sheet, sold 
at 2 sous a copy. It is an exceedingly 
able and well-nigh dignified publication, 
almost as much read by the intellectually 
alert Frenchmen who are not anarchists 
as by those who are, in consequence of 
its literary supplement, which consists 
mainly of excerpts from the eminent 
authors, living -and dead, who have ex- 
posed, without confessing themselves 
revolutionists, the injustices and corrup- 
tions of modern society. 

The Temps Nouveaux is more espe- 
cially the organ of the communist-anarch- 
ists. The Libertaire, a close second in 
age and in repute, emphasizes, on the 
other hand, the maneviananie phases of 
anarchy. 





*The trimardeur (or pilgrim of the great road) 
makes converts to anarchy and his tour of France at 
one and the same time. 
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Scarcely a month passes that does not 
see the birth and death of more than one 
anarchist periodical publication in Paris 
alone. Consequently, any list of anarch- 
ist organs made out today runs the risk 
of being erroneous tomorrow. For the 
moment, the weeklies, fortnightlies and 
monthlies that are either anarchistic or 
so near to being anarchistic that anarch- 
ists are Officially advised to read them 
are: La Voix du Peuple, L’ Action Ds- 
recte, Pages Libres, L’Oeuvre Nouvelle, 
L’Ennemi du Peuple, Les Cahiers Fém- 
mistes, Les Cahiers de la Quinzaine, Le 
Cri de Paris, La Bonne Lutte and L’Idée 
Libre. The French fondness for alniun- 
acs 1s turned to the account of the propa- 
ganda by the publication of the Alman::ch 
de la Révolution, now in its fourth year 
(6 sous a copy). 

The French art sense is similarly util- 
ized by the issuance of reproductions 
(sold for home decorations at 10 to.30 
sous and as illustrated postal cards at I 
and 2 sous) of anarchist drawings of re- 
markable artistic worth. 
be remarked in passing, there is an inti- 
mate connection between anarchist think- 
ing and the most advanced movements 
ot contemporary French art which calis 
for a profound psychological study. 

The anarchist papers and periodicals 
“serve to keep the individual camarades, the 
groups and the trimardeurs in close touch with 
each other and with the whole anarchist body, 
as well as to narrate events, establish the real 
significance of the casualty columns of the 
bourgeois press, and expound the doctrine. 
They also lend themselves to mutual relief 
work—raising subscriptions for the camarades 
in distress from lack of employment, and se- 
curing comforts for the camarades in prison 
and for their families; signal Mouchards (po- 
lice spies) and predict their movements; re- 
habilitate camarades unjustly accused of espi- 
onage; denounce the crookedness of employ- 
ers; arrange for lectures; and, especially, 
utilize for the best interests of the movement 
the varied information gleaned here, there and 
everywhere by trimadeurs, who are for them 
so many unsalaried correspondents.” 

The anarchist press occupies an anom- 
alous and difficult position in the news- 
paper world. The special obstacles with 
which it has to contend are legion. 
Among them may be mentioned: 

I.—Lack of funds. Prevented by its 
principles from accepting the advertise- 
ments of capitalists, it is obliged to de- 
pend for its support on meager subscrip- 
tions, and when these are insufficient, as 


Indeed, it may. 
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is almost always the case, on the still 
meagerer contributions of the faithful. 

The following balance sheet of the 
Ennemi du Peuple (2 sous a number and 
3 francs a year) for one of its numbers 
illustrates admirably what the struggle 
for existence. of an anarchist paper 
means : } 

No. 16. Receipts: Subscriptions — 
Doré, 3 fr.; Clarin, 3 fr.; Heintz, 1 fr. 
50; Garnery, 3 fr.; Le Pic, 3 fr.; L. 
Michaud, 3 fr.; Philippon, 3 fr.; Prud- 
homme, 1 fr. 50; Simon, 1 fr. 50; Fri- 
bourg, 3 fr.; Baudet, 1 fr. 50; Benon- 
Villiers, 1 fr. 50; Revillon, 1 fr. 50; 
Billon, 1 fr. 50; Pierre Martin, 1 fr. 50; 
total, 36 fr. 

Sale—Raicter, 14 sous; Leglohahoc, 1 
fr. 35; Kiénert, 4 fr.; Antignac, 3 fr.; 
Verplanche, 1 fr. 40; Paris, 25 fr. 85; 
Genteur (with subscription), 4 fr.. 45; 
total, 40 fr. 75. 

Contributions—Salle Jules, March 17, 
4 fr. 50; Carteron and Michel, 3 fr.; 
Arthur Fen, 30 fr.; Ker Raicter, 2 fr.; 
total, 39 fr. 50. 

Total receipts, 116 fr. 25. 

Expenses: Postage and sundries, 21 
fr. 85; printirig, 108 fr. 75. 

Total, 130 fr. 60. 

Deficit, 14 fr. 35. 

II.—The reluctance of lukewarm an- 
archists to put up with the inconveni- 
ences to which they are surely subjected 
if they are known as anarchists in their 
neighborhoods. “The wonder is,” Au- 
gustin Léger makes his hero say in his 
novel, “Le Journal d’un Anarchiste,” 
“that my concierge didn’t take a pair of 
tongs to hand me my anarchist paper. 
He held it toward me with the tips of 
his fingers in a horrified fashion, full of 
bourgeois indignation at the idea that the 
Pére Trimard came to one of his lodg- 
ers.” 

III.—The difficulty of finding a printer 
willing to print an anarchist sheet. 

IV.—The unwillingness of the news- 
dealers to handle anarchist wares. 

V.—The malice of the railway and 
post office authorities in delaying the 
transportation and delivery of anarchist 
printed matter. 

VI—tThe machinations of the secret 
police and the exceptional rigor anarch- 
istward of courts and judges. 

But there are no limits to the capacity 
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of the sincere anarchist for martyrdom. 
Anarchist pftoselyting zeal seems only to 
be whetted by these various obstacles, 
and combats them so courageously that 
it is permitted to doubt whether they are 
serious deterrents in the long run. When 
an anarchist periodical is suppressed by 
the Government, it is quickly replaced by 
placards and handbills, bearing no im- 
print, which are the bitterer and the more 
violent for being clandestine and irre- 
sponsible. 

“Travailleur tu ne voteras point! 

Soldat, tu ne tieras pas!” 
is the significant title of one of these 
handbills which appeared recently. 

When not angered by some direct in- 
sult, oppression or persecution-of them- 
selves or their constituencies, the editors 
of the greater part of the anarchist peri- 
odical publications show themselves more 
inclined to appeal to the intellect than to 
the passions of their public. ; 

In fact, education and not excitement 
is the chief object of the more thoughtful 
and capable anarchists, and there is no 
section of the contemporary press where 
the observations on persons and events 
are more high-minded and sagacious, or 
where the fundamental problems of ab- 
stract and applied philosophy and ethics 
are studied with greater patience, pene- 
tration and thoroness. 

Anarchist periodicals are untiring in 
their exhortations to their readers to 
delve in the works of such world think- 
ers as Darwin, Spencer, Ibsen, Tolstoy, 
Leopardi, Bjérnsen, Maeterlinck, Scho- 
penhauer and Nietzsche. They quote 
: from these writers constantly, and keep 

on sale the cheapest editions obtainable 
of their works. They publish in pam- 
phlet form (at 1 to 15 sous, 2 sous on an 
average) and in larger-editions, selec- 
tions from their own prophets and teach- 
ers: Proudhon, Stirner, Godwin, Bakou- 
nine, Buchner, Herzen, Palante, Reclus, 
Grave, Kropotkine, Louise Michel, 
Nieuwenhuis, Del Marmol, Lavroff, De- 
lasalle, Cafiero, Malatesta, etc. 

In truth, the more thoughtful anarch- 
ists are so possessed by the belief that the 
chief end of their propaganda is educa- 
tion in the largest sense of that word 
(“Peducation intégrale,” to use their own 
terminology), that it is their pet dream 
to revolutionize the mental training of 


children by founding schools for them 
which shall be free from the authorita- 
tive instruction that prevails in the edu- 
cational institutions of the State no less 
than in those of the Church. Paul Rob- 
in’s model school at Cempui (1880-1894) 
(which Tolstoy’s model school at Yas- 
ndia-Poliana closely resembles) was an 
interesting and fairly successful experi- 
ment along this line. Another relatively 
superficial but none the,less interesting 
experiment is the publication of a child’s 
anarchist paper (issued fortnightly, at 3 
sous a copy), Jean Pierre, the text and 
illustrations of which are by recognized 
masters of art and literature. 

The French anarchists, like Tolstoy, 
consider armies, taxes, courts of law and 
prisons as essentially vicious. They ad- 
vocate, therefore, refusal to pay taxes, to 
do military service and to recognize the 
authority of judges, but they do this less 
with the idea that individuals will prac- 
tice this highly dangerous refusal as indi- 
viduals, here and now, than in the hope 
of developing gradually a rebellious state 
of mind so widespread that the refusal 
can be made ultimately without danger 
to individuals. There are a number of 
current practices, however, popularly re- 
garded as duties, which scrupulous an- 
archists may refuse to sanction and do 
refuse to sanction without incurring 
more serious penalties, as a rule, than 
verbal abyse, ridicule or ostracism. These 
are: Voting at elections, marriage, the 
bringing of children into the world at the 
risk of their becoming victims of the 
lecherousness of the rich or the merciless- 
ness of militarism (“chair a plaisir et 
chair a canon”), accepting interest for 
loans, going to law, taking oaths in court, 
indulging in luxuries for which the poor 
must pay sooner or later, currying favor 
with the wealthy, and the meek accept- 
ance of the insolence of government em- 
ployees, the brutality of the police, the 
criminal parsimoniousness of landlords, 
and the despotism of employers. 

“For the majority of men,” says the late 
Pierre Lavroff, “the propaganda by example is 
the only form which makes tangible the spoken 
propaganda; it alone changes habits of think- 
ing and living. It produces, in fact, a modifi- 
cation of the psychic dispositions of society; 
and it opens the way for society to be influ- 
enced by the energetic acts of ¢xceptional in- 
eg, for whom it prepares a receptive 
soil. 

Paris, France. 
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The Tariff Bill 





In conversation at the beginning of 
last week with journalists and others at 
the White House, Mr. Taft set forth his 
views about tariff revision, clearly indi- 
catirig his purpose to sign the bill then 
in conference, and incidentally criti- 
cising with some severity the attitude 
and methods of the insurgent Repub- 
lican Senators. Reports of what he said 
were published in many papers, and the 
reports were substantially identical. We 
refer now to what seems to us to have 
been the most interesting and significant 
of his remarks, that the object sought in 
the revision should be to prevent a ‘fur- 
ther advance of prices by combined pro- 
ducers rather than to cause a reduction 
of them. Holing this opinion, he may 
find it an easy matter to sign the bill 
which the conference committee report- 
ed. By similar reasoning he. could con- 
vince himself that a re-enactment of the 
present tariff ought to be approved at 
the White House. : 

But the people of the United States 
did not desire a re-enactment of the 
Dingley tariff, nor did Mr. Taft in his 
public addresses before and after his 


election lead the people to believe that 
he favored a revision that would merely 
prevent an increase of prices. “The 
tariff ought to be lowered,” he said. The 
Dingley rates “had become generally ex- 
cessive.” He declared that ‘revision in 
accordance with the pledge of the plat- 
form” would be, on the whole, “a sub- 
stantial revision downward.” We must 
be faithful to that pledge, or “suffer the 
consequences” which follow- the break- 
ing of a promise. Did any one who 
heard his speeches, or who read reports 
of them, understand that he desired, and 
that the platform demanded, a revision 
that would not reduce prices, but only 
prevent them from rising? 

It was in September that he said the 
Dingley rates had “become generally ex- 
cessive.” In October, at Ft. Dodge, he 
explained that, under the normal opera- 
tion of protection, the cost of producing 
was reduced, and that after a protective 
duty had been in force ten years it 
“ought to be reduced” because of the 
effect of it in cutting down the cost of 
production. But he must know that at 
the beginning of its term the Dingley 
tariff was too high for honest and rea- 
sonable protection, by the admission of 
the protectionists who made it. It was 
excessive even then, because they had 
made allowance in it for extensive re- 
ductions which were to be caused by | 
treaties of reciprocity. A dozen such 
treaties were promptly negotiated under 
the direction of President McKinley, a 
loyal protectionist, but Mr. Aldrich and 
his associates in the Senate would not 
accept them. And so the excessive rates 
continued in force, “serving no useful 
purpose,” as Mr. Taft said in his letter 
of acceptance, “but offering a tempta- 
tion to those who would monopolize pro- 
duction in this country.” To this temp- 
tation many of them promptly yielded. 
at the same time selling their products in 
foreign countries at prices from 10 to 40 
per cent. below those which they exacted 
at home from their fellow citizens who 
had given them excessive protection. 

A great majority of our people de 
sired a revision that would restrain the 
greed of these over-protected manufac 
turers. They did not seek the destruc- 
tion or the crippling of any domestic in- 
dustry. They were satisfied that en- 
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forcement of the doctrine of the Repub- 
lican platform concerning the difference 
in costs of production, according to Mr. 
Taft’s interpretation of that platform, 
would compel a reduction of extortion- 
ate prices, not by actual competition 
from abroad, but by the menace of such 
competition. The Republican insurgent 
Senators, as a rule, have merely shown 
their appreciation of and their sympathy 
with this popular desire. Mr. Dolliver, 
for example, a loyal protectionist, has 
not sought to break down the protective 
system. He has merely opposed the 
abuse of protection, attempting not only 


to prevent unwarranted increases of, 


rates already ‘excessive,’ but also to 
introduce a little reform affecting the 
defective foundations on which these in- 
creases were to be built up. 

If the revision that was promised was 
to be one that would merely keep prices 
from rising, the promise has not been 
broken by the greater part of the bill 
which the conference committee report- 
ed. In several schedules, however, not- 
ably the one relating to cotton goods, it 
invites higher prices and offers that 
temptation of which Mr. Taft spoke in 
his letter of acceptance. But if the 
promise was that rates “generally exces- 
sive” should be reduced, and. with them 
the cost of living, which has risen by 30 
or 40 per cent. since the Dingley. tariff 
was enacted, it has been broken, and the 
failure to keep it cannot be concealed by 
Mr. Payne’s misleading table concerning 
this country’s entire consumption of 
commodities, both domestic and im- 
ported. 

It is true that the conference commit- 
tee’s bill was improved in spots by the 
President’s influence, but he got only 
half of the free list upon which he orig- 
inally insisted, and the effect of the re- 
ductions due to his attitude will be 
scarcely perceptible to the average con- 
sumer. Probably the relief given by 
them will be outweighed by the new 
burdens imposed in the cotton goods 
schedule alone for the benefit of Mr. 
Aldrich’s friends. The reduction of the 
already low duty on shoes, which has 
been a leading subject of discussion, af- 
fects an industry in which it is well 
known that free competition prevails. 
The consumer would gladly exchange 


this reduction and the free-listing of 
hides for a just revision of the duties on 
woolen and cotton goods and of rates 
that are abused by greedy combinations. 
As for the reductions in the iron and 
steel schedule, as a rule they will not be 
effective. We have Mr. Carnegie’s. testi- 
mony that the steel industry needs no 
protective duties whatever. Incidentally 
it may be mentioried that prices of steel 
products have been advancing during 
the last two weeks and that further in- 
creases are expected. 

We presume that the bill will be 
passed in the Senate this week, and that 
the President will promptly sign it. 
This he can do without any serious 
qualms of conscience, if all along he has 
been seeking only such a revision as 
would prevent a rise of prices. But the 
people have been led to believe that such 
a revision would not satisfy him. 


& 
Selecting Immigrants 


THAT our regulation of immigration 
has as yet become even an approach to a 
satisfactory policy no one who really un- 
derstands the problem believes. Only the 
theoretical cranks of politics would 
stretch our welcome to the opprest of all 
nations so far as to invite jail birds, dis- 
solute persons and defectives that must 
become a public charge. On the other 
hand, it is stupidity to turn away healthy. 
able-bodied men and women of good 
character on account of poverty. Not 
only is their labor needed here, but so 
also is their unimpaired vitality to invig- 
orate the American blood and maintain a 
normal birth rate. Something more than 
“shake-ups” and administrative changes 
at Ellis Island is needed to improve our 
dealing with the flood of immigration. 
We need much study of the subject by 
the people, to the end that we may have 
an informed and reasonable public opin- 
ion on the subject. 

It is pleasant to turn from the mis- 
takes, and worse, at Ellis Island, to the 
efforts that some of the interior and 
Southern States are making to obtain 
from among the new arrivals a desirable 
addition to their rural and industrial pop- 
ulations. Some time ago South Carolina 
and Louisiana began systematically to 
encourage -immigration into those States. 
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They did not leave the matter wholly to 
chance, but, thru various agencies, under- 
took to obtain families and individual 
laborers that promised to be in all ways 
desirable citizens. We understand that 
the experiment has met with encouraging 
success, 

More recently, Missouri has adopted a 
similar policy. The State authorities, 
with the active co-operation of Governor 
Hadley, have been studying ways and 
means to increase the value of farming 
lands, especially by attracting energetic 
settlers and laborers, and the Missouri 
State Society of New York has brought 
about an arrangement between the au- 
thorities at Ellis Island and the Missouri 
State authorities, whereby a competent 
agent stationed here will induce immi 
grants of the right sort to look for homes 
in Missouri. 

Work of this kind should be done on a 
large scale, and, if it were, we should 
soon discover that our “immigration 
problem” had ceased to be alarming and 
it would not long be even troublesome. 
This country offers a great variety of op- 
portunities, and immigrants that lack the 
instincts and the energy to become good 
farmers could, with intelligent direction, 
be placed where their services would be 
of maximum value. Coming to our shores 
without knowledge of the country, or 
means to travel, they stop in the Eastern 
cities, where unskilled labor is often 
superabundant, and their congestion pro- 
duces the undesirable conditions which 
we too hastily attribute to immigration 
itself. 

Obviously it is not the interest of pri- 
vate parties to direct the extensive and 
judicious distribution of immigrants. 
State authorities are on all accounts the 
proper agencies to conduct this undertak- 
ing. The resources and industries of the 
different commonwealths are unlike, and 
each State is the best judge of the kind of 
new citizens it wants. Undertaken by 
State authorities, the distribution of im- 
migration would be at the same time a 
selection by each region of the population 
best adapted to it, and not an arbitrary 
“placing out” of a nation’s wards, often 
with little appreciation of the fitness ‘of 
things, which distribution by a Federal 
bureau might become. 

Perhaps a Federal bureau for this work 
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is needed, and it is not improbable that, 
with our present tendency to centralize 
governmental functions at Washington, a 
Federal agency of some kind for this pur- 
pose will be created. This possibility in- 
creases the importance of State activity 
meanwhile, because a national distribut- 
ing agency could accomplish good results 
only with the co-operation of the State 


governments. 
s 


One More Co-operative Effort 


Dr. FREDERICK VAN EEDEN, the distin- 
guished poet, novelist and dramatist of 
Holland, with whose writings the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT are already 
familiar, is in the field with a somewhat 
remarkable scheme for settling a large 
colony in North Carolina. ‘ He has got a 
number of men interested in New York 
City, and has secured an option of 11,000 
acres of land near Wilmington. He 
proposes a co-operative company, aim- 
ing to produce wealth from the land that 
shall entirely revert to those who pro- 
duce it. He proposes community of in- 
terests, best scientific knowledge in the 
working of the property, elimination of 
waste in marketing, saving effected in 
purchasing, and honest as well as capa- 
ble management. 

The capital stock of the company is to 
be $500,000, which is to be used in the 
purchase of the 11,000 acres, preparing 
the land for small farms, building 
houses, and arranging for market and 
incidental expenses. This will make the 
farmer his own landlord, and give him 
a return for his labor so satisfactory 
that Dr. Van Eeden believes the tempta- 
tion to go back to the city will be elim- 
inated. 

The trial is worth the while, but it 
must not for one moment be forgotten 
that a very large part of those who drift 
into city life drift from more favorable 
conditions in the country—or they so 
have been drifting. The tendency out- 
ward—that is, back again into the coun- 
try—which is growing in force, is a 
tendency that has to deal with instincts 
and overcome them. Those instincts in- 
clude a love of company, and a prefer- 
ence for those forms of labor which give 
regular hours, and the fewer the better. 
It will be impossible to sever farm life 
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from long days of toil. The only escape 
will have to be by ennobling labor, and 
charging it full of enthusiastic interest. 

Dr. Van Eeden has foreseen some of 
the difficulties that we are suggesting. 
He is by no means resting on the idea 
that his company or colony will be satis- 
fied with equal sharing of profits. He 
will add co-operative stores, combine in- 
dustrial enterprises, such as dairy and 
canning factories. Better yet, he will 
try for an education of wide scope that 
shall train the settler for his work. 
Managers and wage-workers will be 


paid according to the wages in the labor . 


market. The money raised will be 
turned into assets of real estate, which by 
the labor of the settlers will continually 
increase in value, but remain common 
property. The company will seek fair 
profits, without speculation ; but all prof- 
its will become common property, and 
will be used to enable more workers to 
join the community. The general man- 
ager is to be appointed by a board of 
trustees, and the trustees elected by the 
members at large. 

The enthusiastic hope of our Holland 
friend and poet is to establish a nucleus 


of workers of high efficiency, who will | 


get trained in co-operative methods, and 
thereby make co-operation a public senti- 
ment. He thinks that this can be done 
by giving to each member of his com- 
pany all the advantages of, ownership, 
without being able to follow its abuses. 
He must not have the full title of the 
land, and yet he must be practically 
owner. He will have to submit to strict 
supervision regarding his products, as 
the company will be responsible for the 
goods marketed; and he will also have 
to submit to strict rules of hygiene and 
sanitation. 

Of course, we are glad to see any 
effort for the amelioration of our social 
conditions tested. We still remain con- 
vinced that we shall have to follow 
rather than lead in this country-home 
movement. So far it has got its strength 
by means that we could not have fore- 
seen. It is the agricultural college, with 
its experiment stations; it is the change 
of frontage toward industrialism in our 
schools, and it is the enlargement of 
country life with the trolley, telephone 
and free mail delivery that have been 


doing the work. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that it is by putting our efforts be- 
hind these agencies we are to achieve 
the re-establishment of a right sort of 
country life. Make country life attrac- 
tive, open its poems as well as its store- 
houses, teach the rising generation to see 
these things, and you cannot keep them 
out of the country. The establishment 
of postal savings banks and a parcels 
post are our next efforts in this direc- 
tion. We must pull all together until 
we have taught our politicians that they 
must obey the instincts of the people. 
Still it is only by countless experi- 
ments, whether with Nature or human 
nature, that the better way is discovered, 
and we accordingly shall watch Dr. Van 
Eeden’s experiment with much interest. 
& 


Maternal Care and Infant 
Mortality 


PROBABLY one of the most interesting 
papers that has been written on the 
death rate of children in recent years 
was that by Dr. Stowell, a visiting physi- 
cian to the New York City Children’s 
Hospital and Schools, which was read 
not long ago before the New York 
Academy of Medicine, Ordinarily it is 
assumed that, because of the progress of 
scientific medicine and especially of the 
science of pediatrics, there has been a 
great reduction in the death rate of very 
young children, that is, under one year 
of age, in recent years. Careful studies 
have been made of infant feeding and 
diligent observations accumulated in 
institutions of all kinds and in private 
practice, until there seemed to be no 
doubt that science was doing much to 
keep young children alive who formerly . 
succumbed to the dangers incident to 
unsuitable food. The statistics collected 
by Dr. Stowell do not confirm this con- 
clusion, however, but serve to show very 
strikingly that it is the personal care and 
attention of the mother or the nurse of 
the infant, and not our scientific prog- 
ress, that accomplishes results in reduc- 
ing the infant death rate. 

As a matter of fact, surprising as it 
may seem, the death rate of children 
under one year has not been materially 
reduced in the last forty years, if the 
available statistics are to be accepted as 
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representing the truth of the situation. 
This is true for all of the countries of 
Europe, and therefore there seems no 
doubt that the statistics must be consid- 
ered true to life. In England, for in- 
stance, the death rate per thousand liv- 
ing for the five years before 1880 was 
145. For the ten years from 1893 to 
1902 it was 152. Not a single bit of 
improvement is manifest, tho the Eng- 
lish physicians have been particularly 
diligent in their work on infant feeding. 
In France the deaths per thousand living 
for thé five years before 1880 was 163. 
For the five years before 1902 it was 
158. In Prussia the story is the same. 
For the former five years 205, for the 
latter 199. In the United States, for the 
former five years 166, for the latter 165. 
It is true that in Italy the death rate for 
the five years before 1902 is only 173, as 
compared with the five .years before 
1880, which was 249, but there seems to 
be another factor, a rather large reduc- 
tion in the birth rate, which complicates 
these statistics. There are more detailed 
statistics for the United States. Deaths 
are registered in such a way as to be 
available in_this country only in one-half 
of the population; that is, in the cities 
of over 8,000. In the registration area 
the deaths under one year of age for 
every thousand deaths were in the vari- 
ous decades as follows: In 1860, 207; in 
1870, 229; in 1880, 231; in 1890, 234; in 
1900, 191; in 1906, 202; in 1907, 190. 
In nearly all countries there was a maxi- 
mum of infantile deaths about 1890, 
since when there has been a slight im- 
provement, but that improvement has 
not yet brought us beyond the figures of 
earlier decades, about 1870. 

The most important factor in infantile 
mortality is the lack of the mother’s care 
or such imperfect maternal care as 
makes the child practically an orphan. 
Dr. Stowell shows by statistics in and 
around New York City for the last half 
century that without a mother’s care an 


infant has four times as many risks of . 


dying under the age of one year as with 
a mother. In certain parts of England 
the death rate of illegitimate children is 
nearly twice as great as that of the legit- 
imate, because of the frequent neglect by 
the mother and because they are so often 
sent to overcrowded institutions, where 


they die in large numbers. In Washing- 
ton the death rate of negro children is 
seven times that of white children, be- 
cause negro mothers so often neglect 
their babies. During the American Civil 
War there was a great falling off in in- 
fant mortality in the manufacturing 
cities of England. The cause of this 
was directly traced to the war. The 
South ceased to a great extent to export 
cotton to England, and many of the fac- 
tories in which mothers used to work 
were closed, and they had perforce to 
stay at home, with the result that their 
infants were nursed regularly and had a 
mother’s care, and survived. 

It is often said that density of popula- 
tion makes a great difference in infant 
mortality, but, as Dr. Crowell points out, 
it is not so much the density as the con- 
dition of living of the population that 
makes the difference. It is perfectly 
possible for a large number of people to 
be housed on a limited area of land in 
excellent hygienic condition. Dr. Stow- 
ell cites the example of the Ansonia, 
New York’s largest apartment hotel, 


‘which covers 1.6 acres of ground and 


houses 2,000 persons in 2,500 rooms. 
This makes a density of population per 
acre of 1,262, almost as dense in this 
respect as the notorious Chrystie street 
block, which has 1,280 persons to the 
acre. In the seven years since this hotel 
was open there has been no infant death 
there, nor has an employee, of whom 
there are 400, given up employment be- 
cause of tuberculosis. All rooms open 
on the outside, and the building has six- 
teen inhabitable floors, so that in reality 
the persons living here occupy 26 acres 
of floor area. This shows beyond all 
doubt that, with modern hygienic meth- 
ods of building in large cities, it is. pos- 
sible to have great density of population 
without a high death rate. 

The one important factor for the re- 
duction of infant mortality that Dr. 
Stowell has found is the personal, intel- 
ligent care of the infant. The best work 
has been done in France by encouraging 
mothers to nurse their children and by 
having them come back to the hospital - 
every week to report with regard to it. In 
England the Mayor of Norwich offered a 
prize of a pound sterling to every infant 
alive at the end of its first year. This 
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made an excellent opportunity for 
trained visitors to inspect the children 
occasionally, so as to advise mothers 
with regard to the care of their children. 
Usually this proceeding is resented, be- 
cause mothers are perfectly sure that 
they know their own business. Just as 
soon as it became clear, however, that 
such advice helped them to the gaining 
of the prize and to that proud moment 
when they could exhibit their year-old 
child in public for its reception, then the 
advice was received very willingly. 

The New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor has, 
as pointed out by Dr. Stowell, accom- 
plished very much im recent years by 
this same method of maternal instruc- 
tion. The Caroline Rest Fund of that 
association centers its attention upon the 
mother. Their nurses instruct the tene- 
ment mothers before confinement as well 
as giving advice after the child arrives. 
The work is new, but the results pub- 
lished in 1908 for over 300 cases shows 
that the infant deaths in cases visited 
before confinement were scarcely one- 
third the number occurring where visit- 
ing began only after the birth. Evidently 
what is needed more than anything else 
is the proper instruction of those who 
care for children, and as far as possible 
the securing of the mother’s whole time 
for this purpose. Mothers who work 
lose their children in very large propor- 
tion. Mothers who are ignorant but de- 
voted are quite as unfortunate. Probably 
50 per cent. of the deaths are prevent- 
able, and prevention is much more a 
matter of humanity and simple knowl- 
edge than of scientific advance. 


st 
The Censorship of Books 


THE Encyclical on Modernism has, 
as THE INDEPENDENT pointed out some 
time ago, a special warning to super- 
iors of religious orders not to allow any- 
thing to be published by any of their 
subjects without their own permission, 
and also that of the ordinary. All re- 
ligious were hit by this new law, except 
the Jesuits, who in restraints of this sort 
deny that they are religious and claim to 
be Clerks Regular. 

Perhaps the first use of this power has 
just been made by the Archbishop of 
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Paris. Quite a noted Dominican preach- 
er, Pére Gaffre, who is on the staff of 
the Royalist journal, Le Soleil, has just 
published the sermons preached last Lent 
in the Royalist Church of Paris—St. 
Clotilde. When, in obedience to the 
Encyclical, the book was submitted to the 
Archbishop, he required that sirteen 
pages be stricken out. -They contain a 
fierce, unchristian attack on the Jewish 
people, who, said the writer, are the 
original authors of the sin of “anti- 
patriotism,” i. e., Republicanism. The 
privilege which Jehovah had given the 
Jews by making them His chosen people 
has fallen to France, which for fourteen 
centuries has been loyal... But the Jews 
have sworn that France shall cast off this 
zeal of the House of God and therefore 
they inaugurated the Republic—always 
“anti-patriotism” in the words of the 
friar. Next they joined hands with 
Free-Masonry with the same end in 
view. Lastly they dispossessed them- 
selves of landed property and turned 
their wealth into personal, stocks, bonds, 
etc., ever, of course, to carry on the work 
of “anti-patriotism.” Property in land, 


so teaches this French friar in unison 


with Archbishop Corrigan’s attack on 
Henry Georgeism, is the primordial and 
natural law established by God, while 
personal property is the Golden Calf, to 
worship, which is “anti-patriotism,” i. e., 
Republicanism. Here Pére Gaffre seems 
to re-echo the teaching of the Catholic 
Church on interest. Never has she ap- 
proved interest, looking upon it as usury. 
With the growth of modern industrial- 
ism Rome has been besieged times with- 
out number on the lawfulness of taking 
interest. ‘The answer has ever been the 
same: Let the people alone. “Non sunt 
inquietandi fideles.” There are still liv- 
ing the children of a Catholic gentleman 
of Vermont—the owner of considerable 
stock—who was obliged, whenever he 
went to confession, to pass over into 
Canada, because his own pastor held that 
interest was usury and would not absolve 
the stock-holdifg penitent. 

The Libre Parole—the organ of Dru- 
mont, the Jew baiter—secured the sup- 
prest matter and is publishing it in 
long extracts, expressing, meanwhile, ad- 
miration at the rhetorical style and also 
at the truthfulness of the details, but ‘sur- 
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prised that there could be found any 
criticism of the Church in those sup- 
prest pages. No doubt the Jesuits are 
laughing in their sleeves at the discomfi- 
ture of the Dominicans. But Mgr. 
Amette will find that he has stirred up 
a hornet’s nest about his ears, for Jesuit, 
Dominican, Franciscan and all the rest 
will turn on him. Already the first buz- 
zing is in the report that the Archbishop 
of Paris keeps his moneys with the Roth- 
schilds, the well known Jewish bankers. 
There’s the rub, perhaps? 


& 


The forces in New 
York are now be- 
ginning to line up 
for the fall mayoralty campaign. Al- 
ready “The Committee of 100,” which 
represents the large independent senti- 
ment of the city, has been organized and 
is in the field. The Republican machine, 
the Citizens’ Union and the Hearst Inde- 
pendence League are also showing signs 
of activity, while the usual small fry 
“strike” parties are springing up over- 
night like mushrooms. Tammany, the 
common enemy, will scarcely let the 
billion-dollar budget slip by without a 
death struggle, and it will obviously be 
requisite for her to split the Fusion 
forces to insure another four years’ feed- 
ing at the public crib. Plenty of second- 
rate candidates for Mayor are in the 
field, but there is no “logical” candidate 
in either the Tammany or Fusion forces. 
This is the year for the unknown man. 
As the traction issue is likely to be the 
dominant one, no conservative man of 
the Chamber of Commerce type will 
have the ghost of a show to win on 
either ticket. The entrance of the Citi- 
zens’ Union into city politics in 1897 
taught the people that the parties organ- 
ized on national lines were not thereby 
fitted to run municipal campaigns; the 
success of the Fusion movement in 1901 
taught the voters that an independent 
ticket could be elected in New York; and 
the phenomenal vote for Hearst in 1905 
showed that the labor men and the 
masses can be weaned from Tammany, 
provided platforms and candidates are 
offered them whom they can trust. With 
a progressive platform and candidates 


The Coming 
New York Campaign 


sound on the traction issue, Tammany 
can be defeated this year. If “The Com- 
mittee of 100” can. bring about a fusion 
that will be acceptable both to the anti- 
Tammany forces and to the voters at 
large, Fusion should have an easy vic- 
tory. The “Committee of 100° holds the 
key. : 

Bd 
A shameful rec- 
ord has been 
made by the Sug- 
ar Trust and its agents. Found guilty 
of cheating the Government by means of 
fraudulent weighing machines, it was 
forced to pay into the Treasury more 
than $2,000,000 which it had gained in 
this contemptible way. Sued for dam- 
ages by the receiver of a Philadelphia 
bank that had been wrecked by its plot 
against Adolph Segal’s new sugar refin- 
ery, it virtually confessed its guilt by 
paying $2,000,000 for a settlement. But 
the facts brought to light before the dis- 
continuance of the suit so clearly indi- 
cated a violation of the criminal provi- 
sions of the Sherman act that the Gov- 
ernment took up the case and speedily 
procured the indictment, a few weeks 
ago, of the Trust’s officers and Gustav E. 
Kissel, a banker or broker, who, acting 
in the interest of the Trust, had ob- 
tained for Segal the loan by means of 
which the latter’s refinery was closed. 
Now an addition to this discreditable 
record is seen in the plea of Kissel to 
the court. He asks to be freed from in- 
dictment because of the statute of limi- 
tations. That is to say, he asserts that 
he was not formally accused until more 
than three years after the offense in 
question was committed, and therefore 
cannot lawfully be prosecuted. Such an 
appeal to the statute of limitations does 
not commonly commend to the public the 
man who makes it. The prosecution of 
the eight indicted men by the Govern- 
ment should be earnest and vigorous. If 
found guilty, they should suffer the full 
penalty of the law. 

& 


His Plea the 
Statute of Limitations 


Those who 
are interested 
in the ad- 
vancement of women will rejoice at the 
election of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young to be 


A Woman Superintendent 
of Chicago Schools 
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superintendent of the public schools of 
Chicago. It is a position of almost as 
much dignity and of more influence than 
the presidency of a great. university. 
When E. Benjamin Andrews resigned 
the presidency of Brown University and 
took this office he was not regarded as 
being reduced in rank. The salary is 
$10,000 a year, the same as is received 
by Superintendent Maxwell,of New York 
City. There were many strong candi- 
dates in the field and their claims have 
been urged upon the board ever since the 
resignation of Edwin C. Cooley a few 
months ago. The board preferred a Chi- 
cago teacher to any outside candidate and 
finally to settle the matter the chief ap- 
plicants, five men and one woman, were 
called before it in alphabetical order and 
questioned as to their educational aims 
and principles. At the conclusion of the 
session the position was awarded to Mrs. 
Young by a unanimous vote. Her closest 
rival, John D. Shoop, supervisor of vaca- 
tion schools, is given a new office of as- 
sistant superintendent, and is in line of 
succession. What is more remarkable, 

considering the tendency to lower the 
imit of superannuation, Mrs. Young is 
sixty-four years old. She was born in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and has taught school 
ever since 1862. She was the first woman 
to become district superintendent in Chi- 
cago and held the office from 1888 to 
1899 when she resigned because she be- 
lieved that Dr. Andrews interfered with 
her methods. She was professor of edu- 
cation in the University of Chicago from 
1899 to 1905, and has edited the Chicago 

Bi-Monthly since «896. Misogynists 

have been compelled to admit that women 

could teach, even in the higher grades, 

but they have clung to the opinion that 

women as a rule are incompetent to fill 

executive positions. That opinion may 
be correct—as a rule. It is at least harm- 

less so long as it does not make one blind 

to the fact that some women are com- 


petent and therefore such positions 
should be opened to them. 
as 


Recent news from 
Cuba is not wholly 
creditable to the in- 
sular Government. Money has been 
wasted upon office-seeking politicians, but 


Cuba’s Government 
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so little of it was appropriated for sanita- 
tion that Dr. Guiteras, widely known as 
an authority concerning yellow fever, has 
given up his place at the head of Ha- 
vana’s Health Department. For the ex- 
penses of the wanderings of Loynaz del 
Castillo, an active political general,, in 
South America as a special envoy, with 
duties undefined, $40,000 a year was 
readily granted, but Dr. Guiteras cannot 
get enough for defense against fever. 
When we read of the elaborate prepara- 
tions for the drawings of the “national 
lottery,” we regret that a part of Gov- 
ernor Magoon’s legacy to the Cuban peo- 
ple could not have been the prevention of 
this nuisance. Some continuing restric- 
tions were imposed by the Government of 
Intervention. Unfortunately they did not 
include prohibition of national lotteries. 
This country is directly interested, be- 
cause a large sale of tickets in the States 
is predicted. If it be true that two Cabi- 
net Ministers who have been displaced 
were implicated in an attempt to defraud 
the Government of $254,000 in connec- 
tion with the purchase of land for a mili- 
tary camp, it is to the credit of President 
Gomez that he annulled the transaction 
and got rid of them. He does not appear 
to have been fortunate in his selection of 
Cabinet officers. His Postmaster-General 
shot an editor last week and is a fugitive 
from justice, 


In his present state of hys- 
terical paranoia over the 
threatened German invasion, 
no wonder that John Bull has officially 
repressed Bernard Shaw’s latest play, 
“Press Cuttings.” In times that try 
men’s souls, 


“Tis a very serious thing 
To be a funny man.” 


Hear the irrepressible shocker : 


Balsquith—The Germans. have 
four more Dreadnoughts. 

Mitchener—Then you must lay down twelve. 

Balsquith—Oh, yes; it’s easy to say that, but 
think of what they'll cost: 

Mitchener—Think of what it would cost to 
be invaded by Germany and forced to pay an 
indemnity of five hundred millions. 

Balsquith—But you said that if you got com- 
pulsory service there would be an end of the 
danger of invasion. 

-Mitchener—On the contrary, my dear fellow, 
it increases the danger tenfold, because it in- 


Peace at 
Any Price 


laid down 
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creases German jealousy of our military su- 
premacy. 

Balsquith—After all, why should the Ger- 
mans invade us? 

Mitchener—Why shouldn’t they? What else 
has their army to do? What else are they 
building a navy for? ; : ; 

Balsquith—Well, we never think of invading 
Germany. 

Mitchener—Yes, we do. I have thought of 
nothing else for the last ten years. Say what 
you will, Balsquith, the Germans have never 
recognized, and until they get a stern lesson 
they never will recognize the plain fact that 
the interests of the British empire are para- 
mount and that the command of the sea be- 
longs by nature to England. ; ; 

Balsquith—But if they won’t recognize it 
what can-I do? 

Mitchener—Shoot them down. 

Balsquith—I can’t shoot them down. 

Mitchener—Yes, you can. You don’t realize 
it, but if you fire a rifle into a German he drops 
just as surely as a rabbit does. 

Balsquith—But dash it all, man, a_ rabbit 
hasn’t got a rifle and a German has. Suppose 
he shoots you down? 

Mitchener—Excuse me, Balsquith, but that 
consideration is what we call cowardice in the 
army. A soldier always assumes he is going to 
shoot, not to be shot. . 

* * * * * * 


Balsquith—The absolute command of the sea 
is essential to the security of the principality 
of Monaco. But Monaco isn’t going to get it. 

Mitchener—And consequently Monaco en- 
joys no security. What a frightful thing! 
How do the inhabitants sleep with the possi- 
bility of invasion, of bombardment, continually 
present to their minds? Would you have our 
English slumbers broken in the same way? 
Are we also to live without security? 

Balsquith (dogmatically)—Yes. There’s no 
such ‘thing as security in the world, and there 
never can be as long as men are mortal. Eng- 
land will be secure when England is dead, just 
as the streets of London will be safe when 
there’s no longer a man in her streets to be run 
over or a vehicle to run over him. When you 
military chaps ask for security you are crying 
for the moon. 

Mitchener (very seriously )—Let me tell you, 
Balsquith, that in these days of aeroplanes and 
Zeppelin airships the question of the moon is 
becoming one of the greatest importance. It 
will be reached at no very distant date. Can 
you, as an Englishman, tamely contemplate the 
possibility of having to live under a German 
moon? The British flag must be planted there 
at all hazards. 


Sometimes, however, “ ’Tis a very funny 


thing to be a serious man.” Last week 
the Premier, Mr. Asquith, announced 
that four new “super-Dreadnoughts” 
will be built at once; “it is the only pro- 
gram consistent with the safety of the 
Empire.” This is what might be called 
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the peace that passeth all understanding. 
Tho we lay ourselves open to the 
charge of being a mollycoddle, we desire 
to call England’s attention to Mr. Bar- 
tholdt’s bill, recently introduced into our 
Congress, appropriating $100,000 for the 
appointment of two.commissions, one to 
hasten the formation of the Hague Court 
of Arbitral Justice and the other to study 
the question of the limitation of arma- 
ments. If Congress passes this bill and 
Mr. Taft appoints the commissions as 
suggested by the recent Chicago and 
Mohonk peace conferences, there is little 
doubt that England would appoint a 
similar commission, and then the other 
nations would follow suit. Let Congress 
pass Mr. Bartholdt’s bill. It will be of 
more advantage to humanity than rais- 
ing the tariff on kid gloves and stock- 
ings. 

a 

This, the warcry of 
anti-militarism, is 
taken very literally in 
Catalonia. The Catalans, in spite of the 
fact that they have been incorporated into 
the kingdom of Spain for eight hundred 
years, are still unreconciled and refuse io 
regard themselves as Spaniards. They 
form the richest and most industrious 
part of the population and realize that the 
burden of a foreign war would fall chief- 
ly upon them. When Spain was involved 
in war with this country the Catalonian 
National Union met openly in Barcelona 
and resolved that no taxes be paid until 
the Madrid Government put an end to 
the war. Then, as now, the troops had 
to be employed in fighting the mob that 
ranged the streets of Barcelona for sev- 
eral days. But we do not have to go so 
far afield for a parallel. Our own com- 
mercial metropolis resisted a draft in an 


War Against War 


. unpopular and expensive war, just as 


Barcelona does now. The mob in New 
York City hunted negroes in 1863 with 
the same fury as the Catalans hunted 
priests and nuns. The Colored Orphan 
Asylum in New York was sacked and 
burned with manifestations of delight, as 
was the Catholic Orphan Asylum in Bar- 
celona. In both cities women and chil- 
dren joined with the men in torturing the 
prisoners of the mob. The combined 
fiendishness of cruelty and obscenity was 
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exercised on the victims, alive or dead, 
while thousands looked on, laughing and 
cheering. During the four days when 
New York was in the hands of the mob 
more than a thousand persons were killed 
and property to the value of a million 
and a half dollars was destroyed. 
Whether the mob in Barcelona was more 
destructive than this ‘cannot be told from 
Such scenes as 
these force us to realize that there are 
worse evils than war. For patriotism is 
an ennobling passion even tho it is 
aroused by an unwarranted war, while 
riot, however justifiable, is degrading. 
More Spanish ammunition was expended 
at Barcelona than at Melilla. The Com- 


munists injured France more than the - 


Germans. The second siege of Paris was 
worse than the first. War has been in 
the course of centuries so conventional- 
ized that it can be pursued in an imper- 
sonal, almost an unimpassioned manner, 
but riot knows no laws and gives the 
latent savagery of human nature full 
vent. 


& 
A French At Present the Affair Bassot 
ieaied fills a large space in the press 


of Paris. An _ ex-religious, 
Mile. Le Fer de la Motte, opened and 
conducts a sort of home for young girls 
known as “La Maison Sociale.” Un- 
happily for her, a M. and Mme. Bassot 
confided their daughter to this home. 
The young lady ran away by means of 
a convenient automobile. Then she 
brought suit against her parents for con- 
fining her. The suit was compromised. 
Le Matin secured her written account of 
her experiences and daily presents tid- 
bits to its readers. The affair promises 
to become a serious scandal and will in- 
volve the ecclesiastical authorities. Dr. 
Peries, formerly Professor of .Canon 
Law at the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, is already involved. His expe- 
riences with American newspaper men 
seem to have taught him nothing, for 
he got hopelessly entangled in a recent 
interview with a Parisian reporter, who 
appeared to have the whip hand of the 
doctor in canon law. This affair even 
involves the report that Archbishop 
Amette will have to resign the see of 


Paris. He is a persona non grata to the 
present Curialists, who are about to take 
advantage of the fact that Mgr. Amette 
did not report to Rome the Affair Bas- 
sot. The girl’s father went to Rome and 
brought the case to the notice of Car- 
dinal Del Val, who would like to hang 
Amette’s scalp to his cincture. That he 
can do anything by virtue of canon law 
is no doubt an error. The entire Corpus 
Canonicum is on the Archbishop’s side. 
But “what is the Constitution between 
friends”—or foes? 
Pd 


Where is the poet of the aeroplane? 
The locomotive has proved to be intract- 
able material for poetry, and M. Sully- 
Prudhomme seems to be the only poet 
who has ventured to handle the balloon, 
but the new flying machines, with their 
resemblance to birds and sailboats, give 
some promise of idealization. If it were 
not for that clattering motor! But M. 
Maeterlinck, in his dithyramb in honor 
of “Speed,” has shown that the automo- 
bile may be made to go in poetical prose. 
“Darius Green and his flying machine” 
came to the ground with a jounce, but 
the Wrights have triumphed, and if liter- 
ature can feel no thrill it is indeed dead 

as 

King Edward has offered to make J. 
M. Barrie a Knight, but Barrie says “No 
sir.” He ennobles himself by his refusal. 
A man who has touched the hearts and 
opened the eyes of the men, women and 
children of two continents needs no such 
title. It would be as inappropriate as it 
would have been in the case of that other 
Scotchman, True Thomas, of whose re- 
fusal Kipling tells: 

“I ha’ harpit ye up to the Throne of God, 

I ha’ harpit your secret soul in three; 


I ha’ harpit ye down to the Hinges o’ Hell, 
And—ye—would—make—a Knight o’ me!” 


as 


Mr. Eliot’s five-foot bookshelf seems 
to be too long and tedious a way to a lib- 
eral education for the American people. 
Some of our enterprising newspapers are 
condensing it at the rate of a volume to 
a page. This is more reasonable. Al- 


most anybody would be willing to do five 
inches of reading to acquire a liberal 
education, 
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The Insurable Value of a Life 


Tue Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Conn., recently published 
some figures regarding the insurable 
value of a life that are worth far more 
than passing notice. The idea of insur- 
ance is to replace something lost, as when 
a building is destroyed by fire, it is the 
province of insurance to replace the loss 
sustained. Again, when an insured man 
dies, it is similarly the province of insur- 
ance to replace him in so far as money 
can. The question is, therefore, What is 
the insurable value of a life? Of course, 
a man may insure his life for five hun- 
dred thousand or even for a million dol- 
lars, and who shall say he is overinsured? 


- But let us suppose that a certain man 


is earning $1,000 per year. In case death 
overtakes him, what amount of insurance 
should he have carried in order to replace 
the money value of his life, based on his 
earning capacity? The Aetna sets forth 
that the man’s expectancy of life can be 
determined from statistics, and the pres- 
ent value of an income of $1,000 per year 
for the number of years thus represented 
will show, at least approximately, the 
money value of this man’s life, otherwise 
the amount needed to purchase $1,000 
per year for the particular life expec- 
tancy. The accompanying table incorpo- 
rates the expectation of life from age 20 
to age 60 and the present value of $1,000 
to be received annually during that ex- 
pectation. The sums named are some- 
what in excess of the proper insurable 
value, since in life the man devotes at 
least a portion of his income to himself 
and to his own expenses. If the man we 
are considering was accustomed to the 
consumption of two-fifths of his income 
on himself as an average, the remaining 
three-fifths, or the amounts appearing in 
the final column, will closely represent 
the insurable value of this life to those 


dependent upon it. 
t 
value of $1,000 Insurable 
Expectation per annum (4% value 
(ineven interest) during to dependent 
years). expectation. ones. 


42 $20,186 $12,112 
42 20,186 12,112 


WE had supposed that an insurance 
policy was payable to the beneficiary 
named therein and to no one else, unless 
with the written consent of the benefi- 
ciary endorsed upon or attached to the 
policy. It would seem, however, that 
this feature of the policy contract has 
been assailed in Folk County, Ia. It ap- 
pears that one Thomas F. Brinsmaid, 
who was drowned some months ago 
while bathing in the Pacific Ocean, had 
an accident policy, in which the name of 
his mother was written as the benefi- 
ciary. Following the death of Brinsmaid 
his will was found to contain a provision 
devising the face of the policy to a 
young lady in whom the dead man was 
interested. She has brought suit for the 
bequest. The issue will be most inter- 
esting. 
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Steel Common Dividend 


THE steady rise of the market price 
of Steel Corporation common shares for 
some time past has been the subject of 
much discussion: Some predicted an in- 
crease of the dividend to the old rate of 
4 per cent. It was generally held by 
conservative financiers, however, that 
such an increase would not be warrant- 
ed. During the last few weeks, the very 
decided revival of activity in the iron 
and steel industry has modified the views 
of those who expected no addition to the 
2 per cent. rate. On the 27th ult., the 
directors declared a quarterly dividend 
of % of 1 per cent., thus increasing the 
annual rate from 2 to 3 per cent.. Net 
earnings for the June quarter were 
$29,341,491, an increase of $6,000,000 
over those of the March quarter and of 
$9,000,000 over those of the correspond- 
ing quarter in 1908. The following fig- 
ures show the earnings of this year’s two 
quarters : 


June quarter 


March quarter 22,921,208 


11,516,019 
It will be noticed that the monthly in- 
crease since March has been large and 
steady. Unfilled orders on hand, June 
30, were for 4,057,939 tons, a larger 
quantity than had been reported since 
December, 1907. An increase of the 
dividend rate to 3 per cent. is warranted 
now by the situation. It does not follow 
that the stock for investment is worth 
$7414 a share, the new high record price 
to which it rose on the 3Ist. 


@ 
Crops and Trade 


REPORTS concerning the food crops 


continue to be higlily favorable. A large 
yield of spring wheat is assured, and the 


greatest crop of corn ever haryested ap- - 


pears to be at hand. Trustworthy au- 
thorities say that the farmers of Minne- 
sota and South Dakota will receive more 
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$29,340,491 . 


than $300,000,000 for their wheat this 
year, or $165,000,000 in excess of the 
proceeds of last year’s crop. Railroad 
earnings are quite satisfactory. For the 
first three weeks of July they were only 
3% per cent. under those of July, 1907, 
three months before the panic. Failure 
liabilities for the month are less than in 
any other month since early in 1907. 
Lake traffic for the season thus far ex- 
ceeds that of last season by 65 per cent. 
In the steel trade, additional increases of 
prices were announced last week—$1 
per ton for bars by the independent com- 
panies, and $2 for wire products by the 
Steel Corporation. This addition of $2 
makes $4 in all since May 1. The struc- 
tural mills have more work than they 
can do. Owing to the tariff settlement 
at Washington, the higher. dividend on 
Steel common shares, and the general 
situation, there was a revival of activity 
in the closing days of the week on the 
Stock Exchange, where large transac: 
tions were accompanied by higher prices. 


. Grange Sard has resigned as vice- 
president and director of the National 
Commercial Bank, of Albany, and his 
son, Russell B. Sard, has been elected a 
director in his place. 

..August disbursements by railroad 
and industrial corporations, according to 
the Journal of Commerce, will amount to 
$77,643,684, an increase of $4,552,565 
over those of August, 1908. 

.. Reports published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show the following 
advances in average prices at the farm 
from July 1, 1908, to July 1, 1909: 
Wheat, .923 to $1.208 ; corn, .757 to .770; 
potatoes, .778 to .g10; oats, .502 to .562; 
barley, .581 to .670. 

... The thirty-fifth annual convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association 
will be held in Chicago, beginning on 
September 13. Addresses will be made 
by Governor Deneen, Speaker Cannon, 
Comptroller Murray, James J. Hill, 
James B. Forgan, Dr. Kilgo, President 
of Trinity College, Durham, N. C., and 
others, 





